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“Wait, John Alden... something is missing!” 






The little modern ‘‘Priscilla,”’ casting a practiced eye over the 


SUGGESTED STUDY 




















food gathered for the Thanksgiving feast, was appalled to note 


Reading: 
that the meal was not complete. For example, she saw no bread, Stories about the Plymouth Colony 
flour or cereal, one of the basic 7 food groups needed in daily diets. History: 


First Thanksgiving 
Customs of the Pilgrims 
1. How they dressed 
2. What they ate 
Social Sciences: 


Colony Cooperation 
Relations with Indians 


Arithmetic: 
Amounts of various foods necessary 
for a Thanksgiving Dinner 

Art: 
Props and costumes for skit; 


cut-outs of Thanksgiving food when 
actual foods are not available. 


A page from American history? Well, not strictly speaking. 
This classroom skit was more than an attempt to dramatize 
history; it was also a project in nutrition. With foods prepared 
for them in the school lunchroom, the children were using the 
framework of the Thanksgiving story to point up an important 
lesson in eating habits. The vital study of nutrition was being 
integrated with other important classroom subjects. The teacher 
did not need to allot special time for it. 

Suggestions for incorporating a Thanksgiving theme and nu- 
trition project into regular classroom studies are at the right. Use 
them as starting points;for ideas of your own. For further as- 
sistance in introducing and maintaining nutrition study, take / on 
advantage of General Mills ‘‘Program of Assistance in Nu- 
trition and Health Education.”’ Plans, ideas and materials 
—adaptable to any curriculum—are available through 
the program. For further information write Edu- 
cation Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Copyright 1949, General Mills, Inc. 
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This Month 


The young dead soldiers do not speak. 
Nevertheless they are heard in the still 
houses. 


(Who has not heard them?) 


They have a silence that speaks for them at 
night 
And when the clock counts. 


They say, 

We were young. We have died. Remember 
us. 

They sav, 

We have done what we could 

But until it is finished it is not done. 

They say, 

We have given our lives 

But until it is finished no one can know what 
our lives gave. 

They say. 

Our deaths are not ours, 

They are yours, 

They will mean what you make them. 

They say, 

Whether our lives and our deaths were for 
peace and a new hope 

Or for nothing 

We cannot say. 

It is vou who must say this. 

They say, 

We leave you our deaths. 

Give them their meaning. 


Give them an end to the war and a true 
peace, 


Give them a victory that ends the war and a 
peace afterwards, 
Give them their meaning. 


We were young, they say. 
We have died. 
Remember us. 


| This poem, by Archibald MacLeish, 
seems especially appropriate for Armistice 
Day. We were reminded of it by our cover 
photo with its trilogy of unknown soldier, 
honor guard, and highschool youth. 

The photo, taken by Rowland Dough- 
erty, shows Don White of Edmond, Okla., 
as he stands before the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 


Next Month 
A PICTORIAL centerspread will present 
the story of the US Office of Education. 
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TIPS FOR 
TEACHERS 






**Make friends with books.” 
Slogan for Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19, reminds us 
that there are new friends 
to meet and old friends to 
greet on the WINSTON 
LIST. The new ones for 
Grades VI-XII are FOOT- 
PRINTS OF THE 
DRAGON and TIDEWATER VALLEY, 
(LAND OF THE FREE SERIES) respec- 
tively a story of the Chinese and the Pacific 
Railways and a story of the Swiss in 
Oregon; BLACK FALCON by Arm- 
strong Sperry, a story of young Wade 
Thayer who joined Jean Lafitte to help 
Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812, and 
TICKTOCK AND JIM, Deputy Sheriffs, 
a sequel to the popular TICKTOCK AND 
JIM. Other new book friends are CHUF- 
FER and TUTTLE, a wayward truck and 
a stubborn engine, to delight the primary 
group and SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE 
WOODS to appeal to eight-year olds. 
The old friends are legion—see pp. 20-24 
of THE WINSTON EDUCATIONAL 
LIST recently sent to your school. 


Many of your boys and girls miserably fail 
to express themselves because they lack 
command of language. These “language 
paupers” can achieve a mastery of words 
that permits free, casual, correct, and 
colorful use of their mother tongue. A 
WORLD OF WORDS will do it! This 
composition-vocabulary text-workbook is 
the only book of its type. All the material 
in it is contemporary and the whole pro- 
gram of instruction has been constructed 
from selected fields of pupil interest. 


Modern elementary courses of study stress 
the fact that a complete arithmetic pro- 
gram must comprise textbooks, workbooks, 
manipulative devices, and professional 
reading. WINSTON offers this Complete 
Arithmetic Program for grades one through 
nine. Write for new, free booklet entitled, 
“Football is Functional Arithmetic.” 


EASY GROWTH and ADVENTURES 
IN READING offer a complete basic pro- 
gram. For Grades I-III there are three 
pre-primers, two primers, two first readers, 
two second readers, and two third read- 
ers—enough material for 
tne quickest child. You 
can use all eleven or just 
the five books which 
make up basic Level One. 
For Grades IV-VI, and 
Vil-I1X—one excellent 
developmental reader 
per grade is the require- 
ment. 


WINSTO 
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OUR READERS 





@ Tits feature of THe JouRNAL is an open 


| forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 





the writers and 


those of the NEA, 


expressed here are those of 


not necessarily 


Toward Better Understanding 


My vistr to the United States as guest of 
the NEA the 
partment 


and Classroom Teachers De 


last summer was most enjoyable 
and profitable. 1 will address meetings of om 
| teachers on my impressions of American edu 
cation. In this way, I hope to do my part 
to further the task you are performing so 
magnificently—that of creating goodwill and 
understanding between our two countries.— 


WILLIAM J. CARTWRIGHT, New Zealand. 


Do You Agree? 

ScHoots are for all children. We should 
enjoy teaching them all—even the dull ones. 
In doing so, we must make sure the child is 
ready for the type of instruction and _ that 
progress is being made. For example, silent 
reading for beginners is a serious threat to 
accuracy, speed, and understanding in read 
ing. Backward children must receive careful 
individual teaching.—NOLAN J. CRUMRIN, prin- 
cipal, Bogota, Ill. 


TuereE is something wrong with American 
education. Despite all the glowing pronounce 
ments of the educators, nothing happens—in 
the classrooms o1 
tutions. 

The trouble is that teachers don’t know 
where to take hold of the problem. Some 
JOURNAL articles, for example, full of good 
ideas, don’t mean anything to the average 
teacher because of the use of “pedagese.”” The 
term “a core program,” for example, does 
not remind the teacher of anything except 
an apple core. So the article using that term 


in teacher-training insti 


fails to connect with practice.—LAMAR R. 
STANLEY, director of instruction, Newport 
News, Va. 

How about an article for the hobbyless 


teachers? So many teachers breathe, sleep, and 
eat with their jobs. Their conversatiGns are 
always about Mary, Johnnie, the 
board, or school politics. Their community 


school 


contacts are limited by their narrow 
spectives. 
Furthermore, those teachers who “have 


nothing to keep them going but their jobs” 
cannot look forward to the joys of retire 
ment as they should. For these reasons, pat 
ticularly, teachers should develop many varied 
interests.—ALICE EF, HARRIS, retired teacher, 
Tacoma, Wash, 


@ Tru 
value to you. Your letter may help other 


us about your hobbies and _ their 
teachers develop new hobbies. 


“Question-of-the-Month” 
@ Tue “Question-of-the-Month” in 
JOURNAI “What 


the 


September asked, special 


[Continued on page 565) 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


pm Summer-school expenses may not be used for income- 
tax deduction, according to a recent decision handed down by 
the Tax Court of the United States. 


The decision came as the result of a suit brought by Mrs. 
Nora Payne Hill, a public-school teacher in Danville, Va., 
protesting a deficiency letter she had received from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue on her income-tax return for 1945. The 
bureau had disallowed a deduction of $239.50 for summer- 
school expenses which the teacher had entered in her income- 
tax return as an ordinary and necessary business expense. 


Mrs. Hill was supported in her case by the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and the National Education Association. 
Both professional groups are of the op‘nion that inservice 
professional training is a necessary business expense. To 
establish this point, it will be necessary to have further 
judicial reviews. 


The point of view of the Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
that deductions of summer-school expense would lead to at- 
tempts by other career people to obtain exemptions which in 
turn would result in large losses of federal-tax revenues. 


> While in the Philippines with the World Town Hall 
Seminar, NEA Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens pre- 
sented a certificate amounting to $10,000 worth of hospital 


equipment to the Philippine Public-School Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


The gift, from the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund of the Na- 
tional Education Association and its afhliated state and local 
associations, is to be used for rehabilitation of the Teachers 
Pavilion at the Quezon Institute. 


& State laws requiring special oaths for teachers, or 
laying down detailed prescriptions for the school curriculum, 
or establishing uniform tests and criteria of loyalty impair 
the vigor of local school autonomy and thus do harm to an 
important safeguard of freedom in education, says the NEA 
Educational Policies Commission in a recent statement. 


bm Under gag rules, the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 333 to 14 passed HROO0O on Wednesday, October 5. 
This bill increases the coverage of federal social security, 
raises the benefits, and provides for larger payments to finance 
the new benefits. 


Of special interest to teachers is the provision that any 
state government, thru a voluntary contract with the Social 
Security Board, may place its employes under social security. 


» However, no state can cover any group now under a state or 


local retirement or pension system unless the governor cer- 
tifies that by written referendum that within the past year at 


least two-thirds of those affected voted for social-security 
coverage. 


The Representative Assembly of the NEA at Boston re- 
solved against applying federal social security to any pub- 
lic-school employes, even on a voluntary basis. Since strenuous 
efforts failed to get this policy into HR6000, attention must 
now be focused upon the Senate. 


State- and local-education-association leaders should see 
their Senators during the coming recess in Congress, because 
HR6000 and possibly other bills will be considered by the 
Senate Finance Committee soon after January 1. 


> President Elpidio Quirino has designated the second 
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week in September to be observed annually as Education 
Week in the Philippines. This date was chosen in honor of 
the fact that it was in or about the second week in September 
1898 that the Americans established the first public schools 
on the islands, following our occupation of the Philippines 
on August 13, 1898. 


& What the high birthrate of the past three years will 
mean to schools six years later has been underscored by the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce by means of a statistical 
tabulation of “Illinois Births by Place of Residence.” 


The table revéals that number of births in 1946, 1947, 1948 
were far greater than the wartime peak of 1942 and 1943, 
which has already caused overcrowding in most schools. 


Distribution of the tabulation to local chamber of com- 
merce, parent-teachers associations, other organizations, and 
the public generally is expected to provide a basis for future 
school planning. 


& The California Teachers Association informs us that 
to meet the need for 42,600 classrooms, California commu- 
nities will have to open five new 500-pupil schools every 
Monday morning, summer and winter, for the next 10 years 
or one school every school day, or 12 new classrooms every 


day. 


® French educational authorities have written the UN 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights into the teaching pro- 
gram of their nation’s public schools. 


To give impetus to the movement, the French national radio 
network has launched a three-month series of broadcasts on 


human rights on its new program, the International Uni- 
versity of the Air. 


& More than 400,000 young tourists who could not other- 
wise afford to travel at all found shelter, food, and fun in 
Europe during the past year, thanks to the Youth Hostel 
Movement. The use of inexpensive facilities provided by the 
movement was nearly double that of the preceding year. 


The annual Congress of the International Federation of 
Youth Hostels, held recently at Humblebaek, Denmark, 
passed a resolution calling on members to support UNESCO 
by taking an active part in international work camps, and ex- 
pressing approval of UNESCO's projects for encouraging 
the international exchange of young people. 


& Maximum salaries for teachers in the 20 largest 
cities appear to be higher than the prewar rates, but in pur- 
chasing power they actually are lower. The median of the 
highest salaries, $4844, is only 42% above the corresponding 
median of top salaries in 1939-40, but the average of prices 
at the latest report was more than 68% higher than in 
1939-40. 


All but two of the 20 largest cities have schedules of the 
single-salary type in 1949-50. This represents a recent de- 
velopment. In 1939-40, only four were single-salary sched- 
ules: in 1944-45, the number had increased to seven; now 
there are 18. 


When the scheduled salaries for teachers in the 20 largest 
cities are ranked in order: the salary at the midpoint of the 
list is $2600 for beginning teachers with bachelor's degrees ; 
the lowest salary is $2200; the highest, $3046. For teachers 
with bachelor’s degrees who reach the maximum of their 
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salary class, the salaries range from $3433 in one city to 
$5125 in another, with the midpoint at $4500. For teachers 
with highest qualifications at their maximum salaries, the 
range is from $3733 to $5800, with the median at $4844 


Eleven of the 20 schedules were increased, at least in part, 
during the first nine months of 1949. Flat increases for all 
teachers were reported by four cities—$300 in Boston, $330 
in Washington, $200 in Buffalo [as a cost-of-living bonus], 
and $300 in elementary schools and $360 in highschools in 
Chicago. Graduated or partial increases were reported for 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Cleveland 
($300 on maximum salaries only], Cincinnati on 
maximum salaries only], and Newark [$400 at the maximum]. 





& Members of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers call their five-year-old Teacher Education Scholar- 
ship Fund “Discovered Gold.” 

Objectives of fund are:{1] to recruit outstanding teachers; 
2] to tr ain better teachers by relieving students of financial 
worry; [3] to raise the prestige of the teaching profession in 
the eyes of students and the public by investing a large fund. 


In announcing the record award of 40 scholarships, PTA 
officials pointed out that: ‘Here is California’s real gold. 
This is gold that will not shine of itself alone, but will be 
transmitted thru the hearts and minds and fine work of these 
young teachers to all the children they will teach.” 


The “Discovered Gold” program has brought into the pro- 
fession 246 new teachers on an investment of $145,000. Stu- 
dents agree to teach at least one year for every $300 yearly 
award they receive. 


& Encouraging progress has been made during the past 
toward building democratic education institutions in Germany 
and Austria, according to Harold E. Snyder, director of the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas, American Council on 
Education, who recently returned from Europe. 


Expanded efforts are needed, however, to overcome the 
anti-democratic indoctrination of youth during the Nazi 
regime. A good beginning has been made, but as yet only 
the surface has been scratched. 


& Students and employes of state-supported colleges 
and universities in Texas must file loyalty oaths. Filing of 
such oaths is required every year under a law adopted re- 
cently. The oath is required only of persons ‘owing allegiance 
to the United States” and exempts foreign students and for- 
eign teachers. 


& The 1949 session of the Alabama state legislature 
passed a bill requiring a loyalty oath of all state employes in- 
cluding teachers and schoolboard members. The bill was 
vetoed by Governor Folsom and failed to become a law. 


® Governor Dever of Massachusetts has signed a fair- 


educational-practices bill to ban discrimination in education 
in that state. 


The act forbids educational institutions from excluding, 
limiting, or otherwise discriminating against any United 
States citizens seeking admission as students because of his 
“race, religion, creed, color, or national origin.” It also for- 
bids any inquiry concerning the race, religion, creed, color, 
or national origin of any applicant for admission. However, 
religious or denominational institutions may limit their mem- 
bership to certain creeds. 


®& Judging from the cards received from colleges and 
universities up to September 9, the Institute of International 
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Education has estimated that the foreign-student population 
of the US will show around a 10% increase over last year’s 
figures. 


That means there will be around 28,000 foreign students 
here this year, if early reports are a reliable indication. Ap- 
proximately the same number, 1115, of institutions will 
receiving these students as last year. 


Some institutions fear, however, that foreign students who 
had planned to enrol will be held back by the devaluation 
of certain currencies. 


®& Teachers have an obligation to become literate in 
school finance, says Edgar L. Morphet, former chief of School 
Finance, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, first, 
because the school financial program a few years from now 
will be influenced by the way children today are learning to 
react to the various issues of American life, and second, be- 
cause finance affects so directly the conditions under which 
they work. 


They need to study the plan of organization, administra- 
tion, and support of their state and local school systems, and 
to use this information to assist in solving the problems and 
to help all citizens become better prepared to support the 
development of a satisfactory school program. 


School finance cannot solve all the problems of education, 
but many of these probiems cannot be solved at all unless 
adequate financial support is provided. 


& About 7100 persons in the 15-24-year age bracket met 
death in motor-vehicle accidents in 1948, reports the National 
Safety Council. This represents a rate of 31.2 deaths 


100,000 population, a higher rate than for any other 10-year 
age range. 


This unusually serious record points up the need for high- 
school driver education. Recent reports from 46 state depart- 
ments of education showed that a total of 7825 highschools 
are now giving some type of driver education. Of these, 4635 
include both classroom work and behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion, while 3190 highschools report they offer driver-instruc- 
tion courses consisting of classroom work only. More than 
400,000 students are enrolled in present courses. 


Policies for development of highschool raviege ons mgt 
grams were discussed at the National Driver Education Con- 
ference at Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., in October. Recommenda- 
tions will be reported in the December JOURNAL by the NEA 
Commission on Safety Education. 


& “You can’t afford to take schoolboards for granted,” 
says Margaret Hickey, Public Affairs Editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in an article in the October issue of that maga- 
zine. ‘“Their work affects the lives and futures of 30,000,000 
boys and girls. The town with a schoolboard determined to 
fulfil community needs will have schools ranking high in the 
standards of American Education. The town with an unin- 


terested board, full of prejudice or personal interest, will 
have poor schools as a certain result. 


“Make sure your schoolboard is a good one. Be certain 
that its members merit your trust and confidence. For the local 
schoolboard is American to the core, and at the core of 


strength in our national life,” concludes Miss Hickey. [See 
page 584.] 


There are now 39 state schoolboard associations. For infor- 
mation, write to Edward M. Tuttle, executive secretary of the 
National School Boards Association, 450 East Ohio St., 
Chicago. 
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[Continued from page 562) 


preparation did you make for the first week 


of school?” Many interesting replies have 


been received, including the following: 


Turse steps I have found profitable year 
after year: 


[1] I visit pupils’ homes before classes 
start and revisit them during the year. 

[2] In June, I meet my new students and 
assign compositions on what I should know 
about them. Before school opens, I reread 


these pages. During the first week of school 
I talk with the pupils about the things they 
have told me. 

[3] I appoint homeroom scholastic coaches 
the first week to help other students during 
homeroom study pe 
riods. 

[4] I beautify my 
room with plants I | 





nursed during the 
summer and arrange 
an attractive bulle 
tinboard display. 

[5] I put the class 
room library in o1 
der. 

[6] I check over 
my school wardrobe. 

{7} I visit the empty 
schoolroom and sav 
a prayer of dedica- 
tion for the coming 
vear.—ANITA T. ANDER- 
son, highschool teacher, Coatesville, Pa. 





DurinG the summer, I attended science and 
arithmetic workshops. In August, we had 
conferences with children, did much opening 
of-school clerical work, prepared seat-work 
for first grades, displayed pictures in rooms, 
procured necessary materials, and completed 
plans so we were ready for full sessions the 
first week of school—IRENE RILEY, elementary 
school teacher, Rochester, Minn. 


SoME of my preparations included: 

Last week of school in June—Supplies 
were packed for the summer with fall in 
mind. Consequently, pleasant surprises for 
the opening of school were sharpened pen 
cils, fresh dusters, Kleenex, and the like. Also, 








successful devices and suggestions were noted 
on September pages of the calendar. 

Week before school opening—Rooms were 
arranged and freshened. Attractive souvenirs 
and toys were displayed. Work was planned, 
some plans to be filed for comparison in 
June 1950. Educational reading was done, 
partic larly of favorite notes and periodicals. 
-RETTA W. DILLON, elementary-school teacher, | 
Washington, D. C. 





@ See the November “Question-of-the- 
Month” on page 625. 
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A new 
note 


Music appreciation starts with 
musical enjoyment —and the en- 
jovment is enhanced when the 
music is heard in its natural set- 
ting of story and action. 

That’s why teachers will find a 
big ally in the radio program 
which dramatizes music —“The 
Railroad Hour,” presenting the 
world’s most memorable operet- 
tas and musical comedies. 

Famous musical shows which 
have won the acclaim of millions 
are recreated — with the high 
lights of story and music brought 
to all by a lively interplay of 
song, dramatization and action- 
speeding narration. 

Every Monday night “The Rail- 
road Hour” will feature Gordon 
MacRae, who as a motion picture, 
radio and recording star has a 


great and growing appeal for 
young people. Every Monday 
« = io ¢ 


in | Music 
Education 





night he will be co-starred with 


an outstanding guest artist. 

So here’s a new aid for the 
teacher —a radio program which 
makes good music live —which, 
through class discussion, can 
serve as a bridge between the 
active world of busy boys and 
girls and the reflective world of 
music appreciation. 

Here’s the program that is not 
only yours to enjoy — but to use — 
“The Railroad Hour” every 
Monday night, over the network 
of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 
























































MAKE 
PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING COPIES 





A Stylus for Every Need 


For illustrating, ruling, letter- 
ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use. 
Attractive colors for easy 
identification. 





Many Styles 

of Letters and Numbers 
Lettering guides of molded 
plastic. Greater thickness for 
strength, easy handling. 





Attractive Shades and 
Patterns 

Screen plates in new large 
size to dress up your mimeo- 
graph work with shadings in 
many patterns. Sturdy plas- 
tic, restful amber color. 





Drafting Table Precision 
The Mimeoscope (R) illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 
you to fast, easy tracing, 
drawing, lettering. Shown 
here is the model 5 on Tilto- 
scope model 35 base. 

















But what about 
the Teacher’s Shortage? 


Because the schools are short of teachers, the teachers 
are short of time. That’s why it’s important to see that 
teachers are as free as possible for actual teaching. 

To do this, many schools are cutting their teachers’ cler- 
ical load by using A. B. Dick mimeographs. These long- 
lasting machines provide fast, economical duplication of 
anything written, typed, or drawn. And they’ll continue 
to give those sharp, sight-saving copies for many years. 
To help meet your teacher shortage, be sure to see the 
complete new line of A. B. Dick mimeographs. For use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
Look in the phone book for your nearest A. B. Dick dis- 


tributor, or send in the coupon below for full details. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy op- 
eration, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 


“AB.DICK _ 


the: first nomen mimeographing 


‘eres ee a ee Sr ite Ss a 


New Accessories Make Professional Looking Copies 


& 
iS 


Please send me more informotion on A. B. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. 


i 
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| 

| 

| 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ 1149 
726 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Interpreting the School in the School 


Fk IN our crowded, competitive civilization 

we find the free public school too little un- 
derstood, we teachers may well look for the 
reason in our own educational practices. It is 
the duty of our schools to teach youth to under- 
stand and operate the institutions necessary to 
the success of democracy. Among these, the 
free public school is basic. It awakens aspira- 
tion, develops the learning skills, nurtures the 
democratic spirit, and gives the common back- 
ground necessary for the best operation of all 
other institutions. 

Have we taught the young people in our 
schools to understand the history, function, 
achievements, and problems of American edu- 
cation? As long ago as 1900, Ellwood P. 
Cubberley in his scholarly essay on Changing 
Conceptions of Education stressed the impor- 
tance of such instruction for highschool 
students: 

“Many indications point to education as a 
future highschool subject of study, with ulti- 
mately a unit of credit for college entrance. 
Surely a study of the history, aims, purposes, 
and functions of public education in a demo- 
cratic society such as our own ought to be as 
useful, either as a preparation for participation 
in active life, or for the thinking required of 
college freshmen, as is the study of the history 
of medieval Europe.” How many highschools 
today have such a unit dealing with the Amer- 
ican free public school? 

Ross L. Finney, in his Sociological Philos- 
ophy of Education in 1928, asked, “Ts it not an 
anomaly that the school teaches its pupils, for- 
mally, almost nothing about itself? ... No won- 
der that later, as adults, they confound us with 
strange, ignorant, and obstructive attitudes to- 
ward current problems of educational policy. 
We have not made the school as an institution 
an objective of education!” 

What have you done in your class or in your 
school system to correct this situation? Much 
has been done thru our local, state, and na- 


uuonal education associations and thru school 
administration to interpret the schools to 
adults, but have we gone far enough until each 
generation of children coming out of the 
schools has a thoro, sound background ol 
fundamental purpose and understanding? 

Every local association and every school sys- 
tem may well work on a curriculum of what to 
teach about the schools and how to teach it. 
Here is a fertile field for a timely yearbook. 
What materials and attitudes should be cov- 
ered in each grade? How dramatize the impor- 
tance of literacy and reading? How help 
children appreciate the differences between 
peoples who have education and peoples who 
do not? How help pupils to understand that 
our amazing achievement as a nation is due to 
the fact that every enterprise begins with work 
ers more highly educated than in any othe 
country in the world? Where should the history 
of the local school system be taught? Where 
should its budget and financial needs be pre- 
sented and discussed? Where should the history 
of education in the state and in the nation be 
emphasized? How can the biographies of educa- 
tional statesmen and pioneers best be brought 
to the attention of students? Where should 
emphasis be given to problems of world educa- 
tion and the work of the UNESCO? ‘These are 
only a few of many angles that need to be 
explored. 

We still have a long way to go to bring our 
poorer schools up to reasonable standards, to 
extend highschool and college education to less 
privileged groups, and to make adult education 
universal. The school of tomorrow will add to 
our wealth beyond our most eager dreams of 
today. Founded on the great ideals of the hu 
man race, it is our chief hope of peace and se 
curity for mankind. Let us teach these truths 
to the children in our schools every year in 
every grade in terms each can understand. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Epiror 
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IN A NUTSHELL 
* Living is the GREAT art. 


% Be friendly im disagreement. 
* Never lose faith im the power of truth. 
% Live for others and you will never be alone. 


* To think is greater than to go with the crowd. 


The Way toe Survival 

Dr. KennetH E. Appect of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School is concerned that crime waves, 
alcoholism, mental illness, and increasing divorce rates 
may be pointing the way to man’s destruction, but 
believes that our hope lies in learning to live with 
others. Ina radio program over the Columbia network 
entitled Adventures in Science, he gives the following 
rules for effective living, which deserve consideration 
by teachers and counselors of youth: 

“Don't aim for happiness alone, or even make it your 
chief objective. “The mature individual does not strive 
always for happiness. ‘There is a higher contentment 
and peace of mind that may involve unhappiness, effort, 
and even suffering that can be assimilated by the mature 
mind. ‘There are stakes, goals, rewards, and values in 
the struggle of life that are higher than individual 
happiness or comfort. 

“Don’t shirk work. Do something worthwhile. Pull 
your load unless you are sick. Many people have been 
deprived of one of the basic satisfactions of life, be- 
cause circumstances have prevented them from cultivat- 
ing the habit of effort and achievement, however hum- 
ble. 

“And do things that need to be done or have to be 
done by somebody, regardless of your immediate feel- 
ings. 

“Get along and cooperate with others. Work in an 
organization. You must learn to work for a time even 
under unfair and unpleasant authority. Stand for 
frustration, failure, mistakes, disappointment, and al- 
ways carry on—whether the frustration be of your ambi- 
tion or in your personal relationship with others. 

“Take responsibility. Show independent initiative. 
Be selfdecisive, selfmoving, selfdirecting. 

“Absorb frustration and failure without developing 
handicapping, disintegrating tensions of fear, anger, 
depression, suspicion, blaming others, withdrawal, or 
undue bodily disturbance associated with intense emo- 
tion. 

“And you should show devotion, effort, and love to 
something beyond yourself. Such are the qualities of 
emotional, mental, or personality health that we all— 
fathers, mothers, children, society—have to cultivate. 
And it is possible for all of us continually to improve 
our capacities in these regards,” 
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The Indispensable Element 
PresipENT Paul N. Elbin of West Virginia’s West 
Liberty State College in his book, The Enrichment of 
Life, gives his explanation of what the perfect teacher 
would be: 


“The multiplication of teaching aids in our time only 
makes more important than ever the fact that the one 
indispensable element in any school is a good teacher. 
A perfect teacher would be a harmonious blend of all 
the four types I have described: First, there would be 
sufficient scholarship to give content and meaning to 
enthusiasm. Second, there would be enough acceptance 
of the imperfect to guarantee forgiveness, sympathy, and 
relaxation. Third, there would be sufficient concern 
over value to show that the good life is the result of 
good choices. Fourth, there would be sufficient enthu- 
siasm to fuse the teacher and the student into one 
glorious unity of discovery and enjoyment.” 


One Can Make a Difference 


Most of us thruout the rest of our lives will be pay- 
ing for wars, which represent the breakdown of intelli- 
gence, hundreds of times what we are investing in our 
professional organizations, which represent an effort to 
substitute intelligence for force. Can we afford to do 
less than our best to change this age-old cycle of war 
and disaster? 


“Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle!” 


Are we building the ship of our profession so staunch 
and strong that it shall laugh at all disaster and with 
wave and whirlwind wrestle? 

Just 100 years ago when the clouds of fear and strife 
and disunion were hanging over our country, Long- 
fellow thought of the ship as the symbol of our union 
of states. May we think of it as the symbol of ow 
great united profession of local, state, and national 
associations. 


“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and _ shock, 
"Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

"Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 
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HE National Education Association 
‘Pipetes freedom’s bell to ring 
around the world by means of ‘Town 
Meetings held in 13 world capitals— 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
Ankara, Tel Aviv, Cairo, Karachi, 
New Delhi, Manila, Tokyo, and Wash- 
ington. The purpose of the trip was to 
increase America’s understanding of 
world problems and to show our genu- 
ine interest in other peoples, to dem- 
onstrate the democratic way of free dis- 
cussion, and to promote the cause of 
freedom and liberty. 

\merica’s Town Meeting staff was 
accompanied by a party of 28 repre- 
sentatives of national organizations in 
the fields of labor, management, agri- 
culture, education, culture, civic, and 
women’s activities—organizations with 
a combined membership of over 30 
million, 

The World Town Hall Seminar met 
daily with their opposite numbers in 
each country to hold off-the-record dis- 
cussions on world problems and other 
topics of interest. Members of the 
seminar also participated in a series 
of radio broadcasts entitled Americans 
the World Over. 

In each world capital, regular Town 
Meetings were held with two Ameri- 
cans and two leaders in each country 
participating in discussions on timely 
subjects. Each program was tran- 
scribed and rebroadcast in the US. 

In making this trip of 33,000 miles, 
I visited four continents, 22 countries, 
and 33 cities, as a representative of 
teachers, education, the NEA, and the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. I tried to represent the 
professional interests of our million 
teachers and to speak in behalf of the 
30 million children and youth now 
participating in American education. 

In all the countries visited, those 
who participated in our seminar dis- 
cussions and in our personal confer- 
ences appreciated the fact that we were 
seeking understanding of problems 
rather than giving advice. 


Executive Secretary Givens 
meets Prime Minister Pandit 


Nehru in New Delhi, India. 
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NEA Goes ’Round the World: 


People everywhere were deeply in- 
terested in our free and frank discus- 
sion. They enjoyed the Americans’ 
way of disagreeing with each other 
good-humoredly. In several countries, 
such discussion was new to the people. 
They liked the experience and soon 
joined in the discussion. 

Thousands upon thousands of peo- 
ple were informed concerning our 
visit in the various countries thru the 
newspapers and over the radio. About 
150 local broadcasts were made by 
various members of the seminars. 
Newspapers and radio informed the 
people of each country about the ways 
in which America’s democratic organi- 
zations work, our attitudes toward 
their countries and our interest in 


their people, how our discussion 






































groups were operated, and what sub- 
jects were discussed. 

Correspondents who came to press 
conferences were fascinated with the 
comradeship existing among members 
of our group, who represented various 
phases of American life. It was hard 
for them to understand the way in 
which labor leaders discussed problems 
with business leaders. 

The people were impressed with the 
mutual respect and equality between 
our men and women leaders and be- 
tween white and Negro members. The 
fact that some 26 white leaders of na- 
tional organizations from both North 
and South traveled, stayed at the same 
hotels, attended the same luncheons 
or dinners, with two Negro members 
of the group, was an impressive denial 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


of the exaggerated stories of race dis- 

crimination, vigorously spread thru 

Far and Near East by communists. 
Probably nothing more important 


was accomplished in countries where 
racial - discrimination about 
America have spread suspicion than 


the simple demonstration of mutual 


stories 


respect among a group of representa- 
tive Americans regardless of color. 
One great value of having represen- 
tatives of 28 organizations make a trip 
around the world lay in the fact that 
leaders of very different interests trav- 
together for than two 
months while engaging daily in dis- 
vital issues. Each member 
gained new insights from the experi- 
ence and backgrounds of the others. 
This is an effective way of finding the 
common interests of our country. 


eled more 


cussion of 


In each country, we had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting our American em- 
bassies. Many of our ambassadors and 
their associates indicated that our visit 
was helpful to them. It gave this group 
of Americans in a foreign country an 
opportunity to mingle with a cross- 
section of America and to find out 
what people at home were thinking. 
It stimulated them to find new ways of 
interpreting their country. 

In all countries visited, each of the 
28 national representatives established 
personal relationships with leaders in 
his own field. This will result in much 
correspondence, in exchange of mate- 
rials, and in other projects that are 
mutually helpful. This is a practical 
way of fostering good relations be- 
tween countries, especially at this time, 
when our country is being vilified 
around the world by communists, 

The visits helped representatives 
on both sides to clarify policy ques- 
tions of mutual concern to the coun- 
tries visited and to the United States. 
It gave us a chance to look at policies 
and programs from the point of view 
of the other country. Many of the sub- 
jects dealt directly with such questions 
as the Marshall Plan, Atlantic Pact, 
Point Four in President Truman’s 
program, the refugee problem, Italian 
Colonies, Palestine, Kashmir, trade 
relations, free enterprise versus na- 
tionalism, and private and public in- 
vestment. 

All of us who made the trip admit 
frankly that the people in foreign 
countries generally know wus better 
than we know them. Frequently, their 
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knowledge was distorted. This con- 
tributes to distrust, apprehension, 
even antagonism, because they are 
acutely aware of the power of our 
influence their destinies. 
We believe that our visits gave our 
increased confidence in 
country. 


country to 


hosts our 

Peoples of the Near East and Far 
East—whether subject to the control 
of another country or recently inde- 
pendent—appeal to our basic prin- 
ciples for help in accelerating the 
movements for independence. Many 
Europeans, however, resent our en- 
couragement of independence move- 
ments and our pressure for improve- 
ments in the status of dependent peo- 
ples. Many people in the Near and 
Far East suspect our intentions and 
fear that our aid to colonial powers 
may result in closer collaboration with 
them. The communists attack us vigor- 
ously on both attitudes. 

Few people in any country under- 
stand how our industrial and _ busi- 
ness system operates. They have little 
conception of how modern factories 
and farms are managed in America, 
or of the standard of living enjoyed 
by workers and farmers. This tends to 
lead them to accept distorted general- 


I deeply appreciate the opportu- 
nity which I have had to represent 
the National Education Associaticn 
around the world. I hope that I 
have represented education ade- 
quately. I know that I have profited 
beyond measure from the experi- 
ence, I shall make every effort to 
use this experience in rendering 
greater service to teachers, to edu- 
eation, to the NEA, to the United 
States, and to people everywhere. 

Willard E. Givens 


izations made by the communists 
about life and opportunities in our 
country. 

There is little understanding about 
the meaning and scope of Point Four 
of President Truman’s program. In 
the Near East and Far East, most peo- 
ple thought of it as a sort of Marshall 
Plan. Their main concern is for capi- 
tal. Few seem to sense the need for 
more efficient government, better tax 
systems, and improved credit facil- 
ities. People in undeveloped coun- 
tries generally think in terms of get- 
ting power machines, heavy machine 


tools and tractors, with little apprecia- 
tion of what must be done education- 
ally to make efficient use of these 
things. 

We found considerable doubt con- 
cerning the purposes of our country 
in making large grants-in-aid. How- 
ever, we found, along with this, wide- 
spread gratitude from those countries 
which had received aid from us. We 
found much communist propaganda 
to the effect that we are generous only 
to get rid of our surpluses and save 
our economy trom 
claimed that we are discouraging 
competition and undermining their 
production, and that financial aid is 
only a prelude to political domina- 
tion. 

We much evidence of in- 
creasing opportunities for women in 
education, 


collapse. It is 


found 
professions, government, 
and community life. The opportuni- 
ties extended to women in the United 
States are widely appreciated. 

The millions of refugees around the 
world constitute a serious problem. 
Concentrated efforts to solve this prob 
lem by repatriation and resettlement 
must be a major concern of the United 
Nations. The continuation of the 
present refugee situation is a danger 
to peace and a tragic waste of valuable 
human resources. 

In the Far East, communism is a 
real and imminent danger. The chasm 
between the wealth of the few and 
the dire poverty of millions of people 
creates a desperate situation. — II- 
literacy of the masses leads to super- 
stition and hopelessness. Swarming 
masses of homeless refugees give com- 
munism a fertile field in which to 
work. Illiteracy around the world is 
doing much to retard economic prog- 
ress and to reduce human usefulness. 

In some countries we visited, as 
many as 85° were illiterate. We can- 
not have a wholesome world environ- 
ment with 15% of the people edu- 
cated and 85°% illiterate. Nations with 
such tremendous illiteracy cannot take 
their proper places in our presentday 
world. 

We must develop all of our human 
resources if we hope eventually to de- 
velop our natural and economic re- 
sources. The two go together. Poverty 
with all its consequences will continue 
until we adequately develop our hu- 
man resources.—WILLARD E. GIVENS, 
NEA Executive Secretary. 
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Federal Aid with State Control 


HE first session of the Eighty-First 

Congress adjourned October 19, 
1949. Its record on federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation legislation is excellent in the 
Senate and highly unsatisfactory in 
the House. 

On May 5, the Senate passed by a 
vote of 58 to 15 a bill—S246—called by 
able students in the field the best fed- 
eral-aid measure ever offered in the 
Congress. 

President Truman has strongly 
supported $246. In the Senate, it was 
vigorously advocated by outstanding 
leaders of both major political parties. 

In the House Committee on Educa- 
tion 4nd Labor, to which $246 and 
other federal-aid bills were referred, 
the issue was complicated by a contro- 
versy, sectarian in origin, as to whether 
federal funds should be used for serv- 
ices to nonpublic-school children. 

Congressman John Lesinski (D, 
Mich.) , chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and a 
determined advocate of aid for non- 
public-school enterprises—failing to 
command a clear majority of the com- 
mittee membership—consistently  re- 
fused to give to the committee a fair 
chance to act on federal-aid legisla- 
tion. In this action, Mr. Lesinski had 
the strong backing of Congressman 
John McCormack, majority leader. 

During the last days of the first ses- 
sion, efforts were made to force a meet- 
ing of the committee by petition of a 
majority of the members. These efforts 
failed, not for lack of committee sup- 
port for a federal-aid bill, but because 
of obstructions raised particularly by 
Mr. Lesinski and Mr. McCormack. 


Opponents Strike against 
State Control 


A basic issue in the controversy is, 
“Shall state control of education be 
continued?” 

$246 provides federal funds for the 
states for disbursement according to 
the laws governing the expenditure of 
state and local school-tax dollars, That 
is state control. 

Advocates of federal aid for non- 
public-school youth demand that fed- 
eral funds be administered in most 


states by a federal agency in Washing- 
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S246 
is the answer 


ton working directly with local non- 
public schools. This procedure “runs 
around” state constitutions, state laws, 
and state educational authorities. It 
institutes a federally-supported system 
of private education which, as an ex- 
ception in permanent national policy, 
is to many people prophetic of the 
future decline of state school programs 
and the rise of a highly centralized 
system of education administered and 
controlled in Washington. 

The issue of aid to children in pri- 
vate schools cannot, therefore, be di- 
vorced from its impact upon the estab- 
lished system of American government 
in relation to education. This system 
is based upon state control of school 
policies. Within its framework is am- 
ple opportunity thru the democratic 
process to work out successfully con- 
troversial questions in education, 


House Failure Is Costly 
The failure of the 
favorably on 


House to act 
federal-aid legislation 
during the current session means de- 
nial to millions of young people of a 
chance to mature into citizens quali- 
fied to shape the country’s future. 
What are some of the critical facts 
the House leadership has ignored? 


—Approximately four million chil- 


dren of school age are in no school. 

—An estimated 95,000 teachers hold 
substandard certificates. 

—The shortage of qualified teachers 
is staggering. 

—The prospect for an adequate sup- 
ply in the foreseeable future is most 
discouraging. 

—More than eight million adults, 
over 25 years of age, have less than a 
fifth-grade education. 

—Were our country faced with a 
national emergency again, vast num- 
bers of young men and women could 
not qualify for national service be- 
cause of shortages in schooling. 

—In eight states, average annual 
salaries for teachers, 1948-49, was less 
than $2000; in one state, less than 
$1500. 

To expect the states alone to pro- 
vide the basic educational opportunity 


that should be guaranteed our youth 
is to expect something they cannot do. 
The only answer is federal aid admin- 
istered by the states. 

National greatness can be assured 
only when national leaders possess 
great vision. To provide our young 
people with a fair chance to become 
educated people, and we believe this 
can best be done within the tradition- 
al framework of the existing system of 
educational control in the nation, is 
an assignment worthy of great leaders. 


What To Do 


Federal aid under state and local 
control, to assist more nearly in equé al- 
izing educational opportunity, is in- 
evitable. 

It should have been written into 
law in the first session of the Eighty- 
First Congress. This duty holds for the 
second session, which gets underway 
in early January 1950. Local education 
associations can express themselves ef 
fectively in many ways. They can: 

—Inform their members (write the 
NEA for information and materials) . 

—Devote a meeting to a discussion 
of federal-aid legislation. 

—Adopt a favorable resolution and 
share it with its Congressman. 

—The local president, joining with 
other local presidents in the Congres- 
sional district, can confer with the 
Congressman before January and in- 
sist upon action by the House in early 
1950. 

—Thru letter to or personal confer- 
ence with its Congressman, make 
known the painful disappointment re- 
sulting from failure of the first session 
to take favorable action on federal aid. 

Every school person must work un- 
ceasingly to see that children have the 
best possible educational opportunity. 
Even greater responsibility falls upon 
parents and other citizens. Both local 
and state education associations can, 
to great profit, undertake to make the 
current facts in public education 
widely known to all people. In this di- 
rection is to be found one of the rich- 
est opportunities to assure progress 
that lies within the reach of the or- 
ganized teaching profession. 

—R. B. MARSTON, director, 


NEA Leg- 
islative-Federal Relations, 





Education in a Period of | | 


ROBABLY no report evel made to 


the National Education Associ- 

ation has attracted greater inter- 
est than and 
International Tensions. 


American Education 
Vhis 54-page statement of the Edu- 
deals 
with the responsibilities of American 


cational Policies Commission 
education in a divided world. 

The broad scope of the report has 
been somewhat overshadowed by one 
ol its sections, which states that mem- 
bers of the Communist Party of the 
United States should not be employed 
as teachers. Accordingly, this article 
will deal the 
whole. 


with document as a 

Che report begins by squarely facing 
two hard and inescapable facts. These 
are: that we are living in a world 
threatens to continue to be 
divided rather than united, and that 
a major responsibility of American 
citizens is to steer 


which 


a course of action 
which offers the greatest promise for 
world peace and progress. 

This responsibility cannot be avoid- 
ed. It is inherent in the great resources 
of the United States—both moral and 
material, 

\lso, it is inevitable that education, 
along with other major factors in 
\merican life, will play a_ leading 
role in discharging this responsibility. 
If the role is to be well-played, it is 
essential that we see clearly the great 
issues in the world scene and shape 
the program of the schools to meet 


these issues with insight and courage. 

The conflict between the Soviet and 
the non-Soviet worlds one of 
many international This 
clash, however, is of special impor- 
tance for American life and thought. 
On one hand, stands the political 
system known as democracy, dedicated 
to intellectual freedom and the free 
way of life. Opposed is Communism, 
involving substantial control by the 
state over the mind and affairs of the 
individual. 

“There are many other differences 
between the two societies,’ states the 
report of the Educational Policies 
Commission, “but the issue of intel- 
lectual liberty appears to be the most 
basic, clearcut, difficult, and_persis- 
tent.” 

Part One of the commission’s re- 
port appraises the present world situ- 
ation and describes the outlook for 
the future. 

The decades ahead are likely to be 
marked by two major paradoxes. First, 
the world is beset by forces which tend 
both to unite and to divide. Powerful 
nationalistic sentiments exist, and may 
even increase. The cold war is an 
unfortunate fact. The iron curtain 
thwarts communication, to say noth- 
ing of agreement. 

At the same time, economic and 
scientific developments add to world 
interdependence, while international 
contacts and organizations are more 
highly developed than ever before. 


is but 
tensions. 


The EPC recommendations declaring members of the 
Communist Party unfit to teach and urging the schools 
to teach about Communism were promptly supported by 
President Truman and Commissioner of Education Earl 
J. McGrath. The President was reported as saying at 
his news conference that “teachers know more about 


what they should teach than others.” 


However, he add- 


ed that he did not believe anyone who favors destruc- 
tion of our form of government should be employed as an 


instructor for our young people. 
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The people of the world will doubt- 
less struggle many years to find a solu- 
tion to this first paradox. 

Responsible citizenship in the 
United States can play a major role in 
finding a solution. Such citizenship, 
however, according to the commission, 
“will require the best program of edu- 
cation for our people that we can de- 
vise and our utmost ingenuity and 
devotion in carrying out that pro- 
gram.” 

The second major paradox of the 
world scene is the coexistence of fear 
and hope. Mankind fears war, new 
weapons, and economic uncertainty. 
These fears give rise to psychological 
tensions, both individual and national. 

Fear is offset, however, by indomi- 
table hope. Much of this hope de- 
rives from the example of the United 
States. We are influential because 
we are a democracy, our citizens are 
free, and at the time we are 
powerful in the economic, scientific, 
and military spheres. 


same 


Education has a great responsibility 
in developing the moral and material 
resources of the United States—both 
because of their importance to us and 
to the whole world. 

The report of the commission next 
considers the task of American edu- 
cation in more specific terms. It singles 
out three areas for special attention: 

First, it is an important duty of 
American education to decrease the 
lag of social response to technological 
discovery. The orderly and prompt 
adjustment of life to new conditions 
is an old problem. It is an increas- 
ingly dificult one in a society where 
technical advance is very rapid and 
where social policies are determined 
by democratic procedures. This situ- 
ation requires that the competence of 
citizens in general be increased and 
that there be a growing number of 
trained and able people entering the 
fields of political leadership and pub- 
lic service. 

A second important duty of the 
school is to continue to promote inter- 
national cooperation and peace. This 
involves the development of a strong 
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International Tensions 


desire for peace; not peace at any 
price, but at a price which a free 
people are willing to pay. It also in- 
volves an even more difficult task for 
education, the laying of a basis for 
wise the part of the 
American people in choosing between 
various methods for dealing with 
specific international problems. 

The commission suggests that such 
a basis may be laid thru improved 
teaching to give our citizens a better 
foundation in the social studies, 
greater geographical understanding, 
a better grasp of current affairs, and 
keener appreciation of the significance 
of organizations and agencies of world 
cooperation and action. 

A third specific aim of education 
should be to give our citizens a more 
realistic understanding of the signifi- 
cance of the totalitarian threat and 
of the needs of the United States in 
dealing with this threat. 

The that education 
should be a more effective instrument 
of national policy. A few critics of the 
report have misunderstood the mean- 
ing of the foregoing phrase. Taking 
it out of its context, they have con- 
tended that it proposes that the schools 
should be centralized and converted 
into a means for promoting the poli- 
cies of the present and future federal 
administrations. 

The meaning of the phrase is clear 
in the report, which states: “The 
national interest requires that educa- 
tors take a candid view of the world 
about them and shape programs to 
help discharge the obligations which 
that disordered world presents.” 


decisions on 


report states 


This the educators on the commis- 
sion proceed to do, stating in their re- 
port that the national interest calls for 
educational action which will result 
in outcomes such as the following: 
reinforcement of “the schools’ basic 
obligation to teach democracy”; better 
practices to achieve “‘a more penetrat- 
ing understanding of the elements in 
our national tradition that merit the 
ereatest devotion’; a conviction that 
“patriotic citizenship involves respon- 
sible action with respect to the inter- 
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national duties and commitments of 
the people of the United States”; and 
a proper appreciation of the favorable 
characteristics of other countries. 

The commission concludes that “if 
the schools fail to provide such in- 
struction, the education of American 
youth will be incomplete to the point 
of national danger.’ Provincial un- 
concern about problems beyond our 
borders is not adequate to the needs 
of the present day. 

In short, education can serve as an 
instrument of national policy to the 
extent that educators thruout the na- 
tion have a realistic appreciation of 
world affairs and of the vital role 
which our nation is destined to play 
in these affairs. 

The section of the report which has 
received a disproportionate amount 
of attention has to do with the lines 
of strategy which American education 
should follow in this period of ideo- 
logical conflict. The pronouncements 
of the commission in this regard, and 
the assumptions back of them, are 
given below in abbreviated form: 

First, the commission believes that 
the schools of the United States will 
fail of their full duty if they do not 
give our young citizens some under- 
standing of the kind of world in which 
we are living. Accordingly, the com- 
mission states: 

“Young citizens should have an op- 
portunity to learn about the princi- 
ples and practices of totalitarianism, 


including those represented by the 
Soviet Union and by the Communist 
Party in the United States.” 

Study of such topics should be ac- 
curate and objective, should make use 
of basic official documents, and should 
increase civic intelligence with refer- 
ence to specific causes, objectives, and 
methods of totalitarian regimes. 

Second, the commission assumed 
that some Americans are confused in 
that they seem to believe that teach- 
ing about Communism is the same 
as advocating Communism. 
ingiy, the commission says: 


A ccord- 


“Teaching about Communism or 
any other form of dictatorship does 
not mean advocacy of these doctrines. 
Such advocacy should not be permit- 
ted in American schools.” 

The commission states that the re- 
jection of all forms of totalitarianism 
by American youth is more likely to 
result from the objective exposure of 
facts in the than from a 
situation in which youth, denied an 
opportunity to learn about them at 
school, are left to be the prey of propa- 
ganda thru 


classroom 


out-of-school channels— 
often possessing the enhanced appeal 
of forbidden fruit. 

Third, the commission thought that, 
considering attacks which sometimes 


are made on the schools, there should 


Communism is a threat to the 
American system of free edu- 
cation. But there is another 
threat—the activities of super 
patriots whose investigations 
of Communism in the schools 
create an atmosphere of fear 
and confusion in which free 
inquiry becomes difficult. The 
report on American Education 
and International Tensions, 
just published by the National 
Education Association, finds 
the best possible way to defend 
the schools against both 


threats. — Wilmington (Dela- 
ware) Journal, June 10, 1949. 
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The New York Zimes 


THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1949. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 


The thoughtful and penetrating dis- 
cussion of the responsibility faced by 
the American educational system in 
our troubled world which was published 
yesterday by the National Education 
Association is an important document. 
Through its clear vision and practical 
common sense, it should wield a vigor- 
ous, wholesome influence. 

The report cuts throvgh a perplexing 
underbrush of wide confusion over the 
question whether Communists should 
be employed as teachers. It states the 
role that education should play in the 
building of intelligent patriotism in our 
youth. It establishes a reasonable 
course of action on the teaching about, 
but not the advocacy of, totalitarian 
philosophies of foreign nations. It does 
not flinch from undertaking—in the 
midst of the great traditional burdens 
ulready resting on the school system— 
a major additional duty of educating 
the young citizen to help maintain an 
honorable world peace. 








This report is the product of about 
six months’ study and discussion by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
sponsored by the NEA and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 


t0rs. ee 
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Here is a charter that should be in 
every teacher’s hands, to fulfill with 
boldness, with the pride of speaking in 
a great cause. We do not expect our 
hundreds of thousands of teachers to 
put this charter into practice in their 
classrooms without making some mis- 
takes. All that we ask is that the 
mistakes be honest, made in enthusi- 
|asm and not in timidity. And of our- 
| selves, the public, let us demand a par- 
\ticipation in the democratic process 
‘just as vital, free from the hounding 
_of teachers who, though loyal to the 
|best* principles on which our nation 
|was founded and grew great, tremble 
|in many a classroom today at the fear 
jof unjust inquisition and carping, 
trivial criticism. Surely we can rid 
our schools of the Communist and the 
indubitably subversive without paying 
in that process the far too costly price 
of losing our most cherished heritage, 
freedom of thought and expression. 


be a clearcut statement of one of the 
primary objectives of education. Ac- 
cordingly, the commission states: 

“The schools should continue with 
vigor their programs for giving young 
citizens a clear understanding of the 
principles of the American way of 
life and a desire to make these princi- 
ples prevail in their own lives and in 
the life of their country.” 

The commission recognized that 
harassed and hounded teachers will 
not be able to do what they should in 
producing intelligent and loyal citi- 
zens. Accordingly, the commission 
States in its report: 

“The existence of unusual tensions 
is quite certain to continue to pro- 
duce violent attacks by some sections 
of the public on the schools and the 
teaching staff. Most common is the 
charge that the schools and teachers 
are ‘subversive’ or ‘leftist.’ Less loud, 
but still clearly audible, are other 
voices who call the school system 
‘reactionary’ or ‘a tool of capitalism.’ 
Educators are accustomed to this at- 
tack from all sides and recognize that 
a certain amount of it is a necessary 
hazard of their occupation. 

“However, if such charges, with 
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their usual accompaniment of investi- 
gations, book-banning, and efforts at 
intimidation, become too violent, fre- 
quent, and widespread, they can seri- 
ously impair the efficiency of the 
school system in discharging its essen- 
tial functions in American life. The 
educational profession will need, in 
the time of growing and sometimes ir- 
rational public apprehensions, to ex- 
plain and defend the true role of edu- 
cation in American life.” 

Finally, the commission after care- 
ful deliberation concluded that a 
statement should be made _ which 
would leave no doubt in the minds of 
the public that American teachers 
have no sympathy with the ruthless, 
immoral, and anti-democratic move- 
ment, Russian Communism, and that 
American teachers believe that a per- 
son who officially allies himself with 
this movement, representing as it does 
a challenge to everything which a free 
man holds dear, is not qualified to 
teach the children of a democracy. 
Accordingly, the commission states: 

“Members of the Communist Party 
of the United States should not be em- 
ployed as teachers. 

“Such membership, in the opinion 


of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, involves adherence to doctrines 
and discipline completely inconsistent 
with the principles of freedom on 
which American education depends. 
Such membership, and the accompany- 
ing surrender of intellectual integrity, 
render an individual unfit to discharge 
the duties of a teacher in this country. 

“At the same time, we condemn the 
careless, incorrect, and unjust use of 
such words as ‘Red’ and ‘Communist’ 
to attack teachers and other persons 
who in point of fact are not Commu- 
nists, but who merely have views dif- 
ferent from those of their accusers. 
The whole spirit of free American ed- 
ucation will be subverted unless teach- 
ers are free to think for themselves. It 
is because members of the Commu- 
nist Party are required to surrender 
this right, as a consequence of becom- 
ing part of a movement characterized 
by conspiracy and calculated deceit, 
that they should be excluded from em- 
ployment as teachers.” 

The response of the radio and press 
to the report of the commission was 
unprecedented. A tabulation of nearly 
300 newspaper editorials shows that 
91° gave unqualified approval. Seven 
percent took issue only with some de- 
tail of the report. Only 2%, including 
the Communist Daily Worker, were 
generally unfavorable. 

At the Boston meeting of the NEA 
last July, the recommendations of the 
Educational Policies Commission that 
the schools should teach about Com- 
munism and that members of the Com- 
munist Party should not be employed 
as teachers were incorporated in a res- 
olution overwhelmingly adopted by 
the Representative Assembly. On a 
standing vote, only five delegates voted 
against the adoption of this resolution. 
All of the other 2875 delegates present 
and voting supported the resolution. 

The remarkable response of the 
press and radio to the report, and to 
the action of the Representative As- 
sembly in approving it, indicates that 
the public was glad to know beyond 
doubt the true sentiments of teachers 
toward Communism and the perpetu- 
ation and improvement of the Amer- 
ican way of life. The report and the 
public response to it should serve as 
an effective reply to those individuals 
and organizations that have been un- 
dermining public confidence in the 
civic loyalty of the teaching profession. 
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This store-window exhibit 
of a school activity was a 


part of AEW in Moline, Ill. 


| era year an increasing number of 
local associations participate in 
the observance of American Educa- 
tion Week. They find that the AEW 
projects pay dividends in the form of 
better community understanding and 
greater membership interest. 

Here are a few examples of the va- 
riety of activities that characterized 
last year’s celebration on the part of 
local associations: 


AN EXAMPLE of good advance plan- 
ning was the Baltimore, Md., proj- 
ect. It is described by Jack Epstein, 
chairman of the 1948-49 AEW com- 
mittee: 

“A steering committee appointed in 
June [1] informed the community 
about school advances and problems, 
[2] organized the American Education 
Week observance within the schools, 
and [3] aided in planning and execut- 
ing activities. 

“The committee also organized an 
advisory planning council, which in- 
cluded representatives of over 30 com- 
munity and educational organizations. 
Each organization was responsible for 
carrying out some phase of the city- 
wide observance.” 

Some results were: mayor’s procla- 
mation; displays in stores, schools, 
libraries; visits with parents; letters to 
parents; radio shows; speakers; street- 
car advertising; church announce- 
ments; pamphlets; motion pictures; 
and press publicity. 


Tue addressing of various service 
clubs by members of the highschool 
speech classes was a special feature 
of Pinellas County [Fla.] Classroom 
Teachers Association celebration of 
American Education Week, writes 
John J. Mangan, last year’s president. 


THe New Bedford [Mass.] Teachers 
Association conducted a radio series 
of five-minute interviews called Meet 
Your Teachers. By means of these pro- 
grams of informal questions and an- 
swers, the public met its teachers, 
learned of their work and problems, 
and of their value to the community, 
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These Things Happened 


when local associations developed 


American Education Week projects. 


according to the association's 1947-49 
president, James R. Hayden. 


Tue Enid [Okla.] Education Asso- 
ciation suggested that pupils from the 
fifth to twelfth grades write on the 
subject, “Schools Have ‘Taught Me 
Things Besides Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic.” A committee chose the 
best one from each grade for publica- 
tion in the local paper. 

According to Bess Truitt, official re- 
porter for the association, another fea- 
ture of AEW celebration was an origi- 
nal script entitled Mr. and Mrs. Enid 
Visit School, given by a patron and his 
family. 


Monpay evening of AEW, lay citi- 
zens, teachers, and professional people 
assembled in seven classrooms of Paw- 
huska [Okla.] highschool. One group 
discussed each of the seven themes of 
the week. Leaders and consultants, 
previously named, conducted hour- 
long discussions on the assigned topics. 

Following the individual workshops, 
the group met for a general assembly 


in the highschool auditorium, where 
workshop reports were given and gen- 
eral addresses made. A group of high- 
school students, principally seniors, 
aided in arranging the meeting places 
and acting as hosts. 

“We consider the seven workshops 
set up in observance of AEW a great 
Jeanne King, AEW 
chairman, Pawhuska Classroom 
Teachers Association. 


success,” writes 


THE use of store windows to display 
the work of the schools was a feature 
AEW by the 
Teachers Association. 


of the celebration of 
Eugene |Oreg.| 
Window space was donated for the 
week by local merchants. 

“In these displays were all types of 
schoolwork—models, equipment, art 
exhibits, music, athletic materials, and 
numerous clever presentations to at- 
tract the eye. These windows, by de- 
sign and printed work, blazed forth 
the message we entitled Schools Do 
Pay Dividends and Know You 
Schools,” reports Russel ‘Tompkins, 
president of the association last year. 
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UR city-dwelling children grow up 
QO in a world of atoms, neon lights, 
corner malt shops, and neighborhood 
movie theaters. We let them forget 
that nature is still king. 

Few children go to The 
s0y Scouts, Girl Scouts, Ys, and pri- 


Camps. 


vate camping associations do a lot, 
but they only touch the surface. Many 
school people are considering public- 
school camps. <A few are actually in 
operation. 


Camp Hi Hill 


There are many difficulties in_be- 
ginning such a camp. First, the idea 
must be formulated in some farseeing 
mind and explained to the public. 
This job of getting across a new idea 
is never completed. Always there are 
those who shun anything educational- 
ly new. There are people who believe 
that since their fathers were satisfied 
with the status quo, the rest of the 
world should be, too. 
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Next, a suitable site must be pur- 
chased. The site purchased by the 
Long Beach system is high in the San 
Gabriel Mountains about 50 miles 
from Long Beach. It is situated in a 
canyon in Angeles National Forest. 

Last year, four large cabins were 
used as dormitories—two for girls, 
two for boys. A lodge building was 
suited to the needs of dining hall, 
children’s square dances, and camp- 
fires. Five cabins were used for the 
staff and a small cabin as a home for 
visiting teachers. Another cabin was 
used either as a dormitory or shop. 

Besides these, there were cabins 
used for faculties that came up for 
weekend visits. This made 17 cabins 
in all. Last year, the camp staff con- 
sisted of six permanent people: the 
director, equivalent to an elementary- 
school principal; two certificated 
teacher-counselors (a man and a 
woman) ; a head cook; assistant cook; 
and a maintenance man. 


Each week last year, a class (includ- 
ing the teacher) of sixth-graders was 
brought up the mountain 


school bus. 


road by 
They were preceded by a 
Long Beach City truck carrying their 
luggage into camp. 

Four junior counselors accompanied 
their bus ride and 
came into camp as new and bright- 
eyed as the children. Two girls who 
came up from Long Beach City Col- 
lege to lend a helping hand decided 
the experience they were receiving 


the children on 


was well worth staying on permanent- 
ly. So they became volunteers on the 
regular staff. 
A Flexible Program 
The main goal of our camp is to fit 


children to cope with then problems. 
We give them every opportunity to 





SC 
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Year- Round|P 


discover the answers to their ques- 
tions, to explore new fields, and to 
live democratically with one another. 
They go back to their city lives again 
better citizens. Could any school offer 
more? 

The planning of the week’s pro- 
gram is done by children with teacher 
guidance. Furthermore, the program 
is flexible. Children do not feel as 
if they were pushed into this activity 
or that. This and 
the high pressure of our everyday 
living. 

With a flexible program, children 
might jump from one activity to an- 
other without benefiting from any. 


relieves tension 


They might become bewildered and 
lost. But with proper guidance, in- 
cluding encouragement for complet- 
ing jobs started, our children under- 
stand their activities and finish their 
work profitably. They know the satis- 
faction of a job well done. 


Value Received 

What actually do the children 
learn? With the whole staff working 
toward the same goal, they learn many 
different things. Some facts and at- 
titudes are learned quickly by everv- 
one and retained “a long while.” 
Others are learned and retained by a 
few. Some learnings are forgotten 
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soon; others sink in slowly and crop 
out in students’ lives much later. 

For example, on a hike to explore 
the source of the camp’s water supply, 
one boy was interested in the story of 
erosion that was being told by his 
counselor, and being unfolded before 
his eyes on the slope of the stream 
bed. Here, where no trees, shrubs, or 
coverage grew on the soil, a landslide 
had occurred. Then, rain and snow 
had come and washed away the rich 
topsoil and had left nothing but bar- 
ren subsoil. 

Many months later, a letter came 
from the boy stating he had visited his 
uncle’s fruit orchard. He told his 
uncle if he would just plant some 
coverage below his trees, the soil 
wouldn’t wash away anymore, and the 
ground could absorb some of the rain 


how to cooperate and live successfully 
with others. Children of all races and 
creeds come to Hi Hill and live to- 
gether ‘round the clock. 

Each child has a duty of some sort 
during the week—obtaining oil for 
the cabins, perhaps emptying the 
trash, or cleaning the shower house. 
After a camper has finished his job, 
he will help another. I'll admit the 
first day this is usually suggested by 
a counselor. But soon no one needs 
to be told to help a fellow camper; it 
is an attitude that is acquired quickly. 

Children aren’t so caustic as they 
seem to be at school. There they tease 
someone unmercifully for being too 
fat or shy. Here, where they know 
each other better, they help their fel- 
low campers overcome their handi- 
caps. They realize an individual has 
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\|Public-School Campin 


Not a vacation, the short stay at the Long Beach 


Co 
ig 


Ly 


a 
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camp during the school year teaches each class to 


appreciate nature and to work together cooperatively. 


that was running off destructively. 

Then there are table manners! ‘Too 
many of today’s parents seem to have 
neglected that part of their children’s 
training. Perhaps it’s because, as one 
counselor put it, our homes today are 
just filling stations where we dash in, 
fill up, and dash out again, never 
lingering more than half an hour 
over a meal. 

Such habits are very noticeable the 
first few meals at Hi Hill. The chil- 
dren rush thru their meals and then 
become nervous and fidgety—tapping 
the table, playing with the dishes— 
while waiting for the last to finish. 

After they realize they will not be 
excused until all finish, that there is 
no great hurry, and that there is 
plenty of good food even for seconds 
and thirds, it is possible to teach them 
habits such as breaking their bread 
before buttering it and using their 
forks for the right foods. They also 
learn how to be hosts and _ hostesses 
at their tables and how to carry on 
enjoyable conversation at mealtime. 
giving them poise and selfconfidence. 

Most important of all, they learn 
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more to him than a good 
physical build. They dis- 
cover that everyone has 
strengths and weaknesses. 
Boys and girls who are back- 
ward in the classroom get a 
chance to “find” themselves 
in camp and are sometimes 
among its leaders. 


Teachers Gain Too 

Teachers have a great op- 
portunity to carry this spirit 
of cooperation and demo- 
cratic living back to their 
classrooms. Not only do the 
students go back with warm 
feelings for their new friends 
and old, but they are also on 
friendlier terms with their 
teachers. It gives the class 
a feeling of unity. 

Teachers learn much 
about their pupils they 
don’t get a chance to learn 
in the classroom. A warm 
campfire with sparks flying, 
wood popping, and new pat- 
terns of fire changing the 


LOTENE WILLARD 


Formerly Teacher-Counselor 
Long Beach School System 
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wood as it burns is very conducive to 
relaxed conversation. Before the 
campers realize it, they are talking 
about their homes, parents, and prob- 
lems quite freely. Information gained 
from these conversations often gives 
the teacher a little foothold on 
Johnny’s or Mary’s behavior problems. 


Camps Winning Favor 

And so I could go on and on citing 
example after example in favor of this 
new idea: in education—the public- 
school camp. It has won such favor 
in Long Beach that the board of edu- 
cation has purchased additional acres. 
This year the staff has been enlarged 
so that the camp is able to handle 
two complete classes at a time instead 
of only one. 

We must see that more camps like 
Camp Hi Hill are started. Boards of 
education, parents of boys and girls, 
and other taxpayers must realize the 
value of such camps and work to- 
gether to make them possible. So 
much can be learned in camp! 




























































tr WOULD be untrue to say that teach- 
I ing has never left me _ feeling 
frustrated and tired, puzzled and per- 
plexed, for what job does not at some 
time or another do just that? But after 
six years of teaching, it still intrigues 
me, awakens new interests, presents 
additional challenges, and provides 
new, unexpected rewards at every 
turn, 


The Negative Side 


Much has been said lately about the 
crisis in the teaching profession, about 
the poor underprivileged souls who 
earn their livings as teachers. How 
poorly paid they are, how drab their 
existences, how long the hours they 
put in, how curtailed their personal 
lives, how thwarted their -personali- 
ties—in short, how appalling indeed 
their plight appears to be! 

Women teachers are often pic- 
tured in comic strips, in movies, and 
even occasionally on the radio as 
battle-ax with harsh, raspy 
voices, and ugly faces and dispositions. 

Statements have been made to the 
effect that each year the persons in 
the teaching profession who are really 
alert and capable are deserting it for 
some more profitable activity. 

Most of us familiar with the 
unpleasant epithet which enjoys a 
wide repetition and goes something 
like this: ‘““Those who can, do. Those 
who can’t, teach. Those who can’t 
teach, teach how to teach.” 

I feel that all the foregoing ideas 
which I have expressed as being indi- 
cative of a negative approach to teach- 
ing as a career can be counteracted 
with a more positive statement. 


The Positive Side 

To begin with, if ever there was a 
field of activity which should demand 
that its workers be of keen intelli- 
gence, full of great capacities for lead- 
ership, social poise, enthusiasm for 
living, and abundant physical vitality, 
it is teaching. 

Teaching, which offers power and 
scope beyond that of most any other 
profession or job, which entrusts the 
growth and development of the young 
who are our future citizens, ought to 
be stocked with the finest personalities 
in the nation. It is no place for the 
mediocre, the maladjusted, the left- 
overs from other occupations. 

I am sold on the importance of my 
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job, That isn’t conceit, it’s humility. 
No one who seriously stops to think 
about the importance of the job en- 
trusted to him as a_ public-school 
teacher can be any less than over- 
awed by the immensity of his task and 
filled with a keen sense of his own 
limitations. 

As for one’s personal life within 
teaching, | have never been able to 
believe the refrain that to choose to 
be a teacher means to renounce many 





of the socalled pleasures of normal 
human existence; that one’s living 
habits, morals, and social activities 
will become public conversational 
property, subject to close scrutiny and 
governed by someone other than one- 
self. While it is true that people in 
a community are often very much in- 
terested in their teachers and the lives 
they live, I have never sensed that it 
is a malicious interest. 

One can hardly criticize parents 
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and townspeople for hoping that the 
people who are working with their 
youngsters for the larger part of the 
day are persons of commendable be- 
havior. Isn’t it fair to assume that 
“of them to whom much is entrusted, 
much will be expected’’? 

Teachers are just like other per- 
sons. I can introduce you to teachers 
who are as beautiful, as attractively 
dressed as any career women you will 
find. I can introduce you to teachers 
who read the latest books, see the 
current plays and movies, converse in- 
telligently about almost anything 
under the sun, who have traveled ex- 
tensively, who paint, who sail, who 
play excellent bridge, who are mar- 
ried, who have children, who, in short, 


additional school experiences, or just 
relaxation and play. Such opportu- 
nities are not to be found in most 
other positions. 


Home-Economics Teaching 

I have talked about the criticisms 
sometimes made of teaching as a pro- 
fession and of my own conviction that 
it is a good field in which to be en- 
gaged. Now let me tell you why I 
think that for many girls home-eco- 
nomics teaching is an especially fruit- 
ful vocation. 

First of all, preparation for this 
field of teaching involves a splendid 
four years of training in the areas of 
work most appealing to the hearts 
of most women. Courses in foods, 


and especially glad I teach 


home economics, says 


PAULINE DUDLEY 
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are very much like any other women 
secure and happy in their lives and 
work. 

I happen to think that teaching 
has a bit of glamor in it as well. I 
know of no other job which lends it- 
self to as many varied kinds of ac- 
tivity as does teaching. In teaching, 
you have an opportunity to be a cre- 
ative artist, administrator, scholar, 
business executive, skilful leader, dra- 
matist, personnel manager, salesper- 
son, personal counselor. ‘Teaching 
will call forth every hidden bit of tal- 
ent you may have, every bit of know- 
ledge you have somehow attained, 
and always leave you with a thirst 
for more experience, more learning. 

As for financial rewards in teach- 
ing it would be difficult to find at the 
present time many jobs open to grad- 
uating college seniors which offer sal- 
aries as high as teaching contracts 
offer. It is true that teachers work and 
draw salaries for only nine or 10 
months of the year, but having two or 
three months of leisure has many ad- 
vantages. ‘Those vacation days offer 
unlimited opportunities for travel, 
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clothing, child care and development, 
family relations, applied art, house- 
hold equipment as well as courses in 
the liberal arts and sciences prepare 


young women in a way that few other 


college curriculums can. 

Young women are prepared to live 
a rich personal life in harmony with 
their environment. Moreover, they 
are provided with the necessary tech- 
nical training and experience for 
entering a professional field. The field 
of home-economics teaching and 
learning is unique, for it is one in 
which the learnings from the arts and 
sciences are oriented and applied to 
the everyday business of living. 

The role of the highschool home- 
making teacher is particularly satis- 
fying because she has many opportuni- 
ties to guide the development of boys 
and girls in their progress toward the 
achievement of wellintegrated, mature 
personalities. She discovers with them 
their needs and problems and opens 
up the resources of home-economics 
learnings to help them fulfil those 
needs and solve those problems. 

Because we work with tangible, per- 


sonal things which in themselves ar¢ 
of great interest to students, our job 
is more satisfying than if we were 
teaching something less meaningful 
to students. Our work lends itself 
to a more informal, personal kind of 
teaching than do some other subjects 
in the highschool curriculum of to- 
day. 

There are many more opportunities 
to know students well and to help 
them individually. Most homemaking 
teachers find themselves acting as per 
sonal counselors to students in one 
capacity or another, and this can be 
one of the richest i 
teaching. 

In homemaking education, the 
teacher often works with people of 
different 


experiences in 


age groups — junior high, 
highschool, out-of-school youth, and 
adults. Learning to work with many 
different age groups successfully and 
securing many different viewpoints is 
a broadening experience, to say the 
least. 

Finally, the homemaking teachei 
finds herself working in a field where 
she not only teaches, but constantly 
learns. I have never taught a unit in 
a day-school program or an adult eve- 
ning class where I did not feel that 
I learned a great deal with and some- 
times from my students. In a field as 
constantly changing and as open to 
personal home _ eco- 
nomics, it is impossible to remain 
static and unchanging. 


invention § as 


Real Satisfactions 

These are a few of the reasons why 
teaching, particularly home-economics 
teaching, has been for me such a 
happy vocational choice. I’ve tried to 
give you just a small picture of the 
scope of the job, its demands, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities. Its satis- 
factions are many and far outweigh 
its demands, but it is difficult to ex- 
press them. 

However, I can say that real satis- 
factions are found in the touching 
compliments which students and par- 
ents sometimes make. They are found 
in the warm glow which comes as you 
see your boys and girls become men 
and women and establish themselves 
in the world. They come with the 
realization that you have perhaps con- 
tributed a little bit to the progress of 
one small section of humanity on this 
earth. 


~~ 
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rpvur socalled average pupils are the 


least-known pupils in school. ‘The 
vilted and the talented claim attention 
by their contributions, and make an 
impact on us teachers because their 
services are always ready for us in the 
manifold activities of school—the play, 
the newspaper, the yearbook. We have 
many chances to learn to know them. 

Then there are the isolates, the de- 
viates, the problem cases, the delin- 
quent fringe, who need our special 
guidance. Almost by necessity, we 
come to know them. 

But the average pupils—most of our 
pupils—have a way of being hidden 
from us. They lose themselves in a 
massed robed chorus of singers, take 
only the supporting roles in_ plays, 
comprise the school-assembly audi- 
ence, sit it out as substitutes in sports, 
and—seldom elected head of anything 
themselves—make the tabulated vote 
impressive. 

Go to the cumulative record folders 
of a class that has been in school for 
a number of years—a tenth grade, for 
example. Not 40% of the folders will 
include much live information, and 
these are nearly all concerned about 
pupils with high IQs or low IQs, 
with the versatile boys and girls, or 
with the chronic offenders. 

The folders of those pupils who fall 
between these groups are generally 
pretty blank. The inference is that 
these youth are colorless, apparently 
well-rounded and untroubled, getting 
along in their way. 

‘To any teacher who has dealt widely 
with teenage youth and has constant 
recourse to folders that have been kept 
from the first grade up, an interesting 
fact is that all along the way a few 
average ones drop into the gifted cate- 
gory as more activities open up to 
them, or they turn into complicated 
guidance problems. Naturally, these 
departures from type do not just hap- 
pen suddenly; even while these pupils 
were “average,” these traits were cer- 
tainly incubating. 

If we assume that we frequently la- 
bel a pupil average merely because we 
know very little about him, the prob- 
lem for the school then becomes some- 
thing like this: How can we learn to 
see these average pupils as individuals 
so we can be of more help to them in 
developing their capabilities and 
avoiding maladjustments? Is_ their 
averageness really due to the fact that 
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But there \S no 


average pupil 


we don’t have good methods for know- 
ing most of our pupils as “personal- 
ities”? 

Working on the above theory, some 
teachers and staff members of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University made a 
study of how to look at pupils in such 


Primarily, democracy is_ the 
conviction that there are ex- 
traordinary possibilities in or- 
dinary people, and that if we 
throw wide the doors of oppor- 
tunity so that all boys and girls 
ean bring out the best that is in 
them, we shall get amazing re- 
sults from unlikely sources. 
That is why, with all its dis- 
couraging blunders, we must 
everlastingly believe in it. 


—Harry Emerson Fosdick 
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a way as to uncover their individu- 
ality. As these teachers gathered their 
material, they became aware that 
“averageness” becomes a useless label 
to describe any pupil. Let’s take the 
“average” Susan. 


Susan as a Vital Statistic 

Age: Slightly over 10 years 

Height: 5314 inches 

Weight: 58 pounds (6 pounds un- 
derweight) 

Vision: 20/70: 20/50 (wears glasses) 

Maturity: No impending physical 
maturation 

Home: Parents divorced; lives with 
mother, stepfather, 2 younger brothers, 
younger sister 

Sims Socio-Economic score 1,7773 
(17th in the class of 31) 

Grade Placement: 5.5 

Reading Vocabulary: 6.7 

Reading Comprehension: 6.4 

General Language: 6.6 

IQ: 107 (16th in the class of 31) 

Selfadjustment percentile: 70th 

Social-adjustment percentile: 60th 


Too often cumulative folders on 
average pupils contain nothing more. 
Actually, these ‘‘vital’”’ statistics bring 
few insights into our understand- 
ing of Susan as a person. We tend to 
ask whether her colorless, inconspicu- 
ous personality accounts for these 
middle-of-the-scale figures or whether 
these measurements merely confirm 
what we were able to observe for our- 
selves. 

There is a set, impersonal, aseptic 
air about these “records,” massed as 
they are about Susan as if she were 
apart from her classroom life—that 
little society where for hours she lives 
and moves and has her being. They do 
not reveal the characteristic way she 
moves in and among her classmates. 

We must be an intimate witness and 
guide to this characteristic behavior 
if we are to know Susan. The record 
gives us a Clue as to where to start in 
learning to understand her. 


Susan as the Teacher Sees Her 


To know a pupil, we should be very 
much aware of what technics we are 
using to become “‘close”’ to pupils, and 
especially be conscious of the direction 
of our own developing ability: to see 
each pupil. We should ask ourselves 
why, for instance, our attitude toward 
a pupil remains constant for a period 
of time when obviously a growing 
youngster must be changing. 

For example, on October 7, a 
teacher made the following observa- 
tions about Susan: “usually conforms 
to and accepts classroom regulations, 
is apparently bright and well-coordi- 
nated.” The teacher, we note, is at 
first unable to pierce Susan’s average- 
ness, for Susan’s normalcy begets only 
generalities. Average pupils, it must 
be admitted, are harder to see, but we 
must take care that we ourselves are 
not reading the averageness into the 
pupil. 

By February 10, the teacher noted 
these additional characteristics: ““spon- 
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taneous in contributing ideas, popular 
with other children, usually seems 
happy.” By spring, she added: ‘“‘ap- 
pears tense, easily upset.” 

The teacher jotted down anecdotal 


Ruth Cunningham 
George H. Henry 


Madeline Roberts 


Lianconn said that 
God must have loved the common 
people—he made so many of them. 
The “average” child is by virtue of 
his very “averageness” so numerous 
in our schools as to be in the same 
category. 

Here is the first section of a 
two-part article on the average 
child and how the teacher can 
learn more about him in order to 
teach him more effectively. It is 
based on research carried on at the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers 
College, Columbia University.— 
The Editors. 
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bits about Susan when she thought the 
conduct important enough for on-the- 
spot writeups. These were to be 
studied for sequential patterns at some 
later time and to be sifted for prob- 
able correlation with other findings, 
all of which was to provide the begin- 
ning for a long-range view of Susan. 
Here are some extracts from such run- 
ning notes: 

“September 23—Susan is very talka- 
tive and offered to help with many 
things. ... 

“September 27—Susan does very 
good schoolwork but is not too well 
adjusted socially. 

“September 27—She is practically in 
tears at the least reprimand but is soon 
pleasant and busy again. . . 


Ruth Cunningham is associate professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. George Henry is assistant in 
charge of curriculum, Bridgeville, Delaware, 
Public Schools. Madeline Roberts teaches 
at Swansea School, Denver, Colorado. 
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January 14—Susan mentioned both 
of her dads without seeming to be em- 
barrassed, but often seems to infer 
that she’d like to see her first dad. . . 

“January 21—Susan has improved 
more than anyone else in the room so- 
cially in the last two or three weeks. 
. .. She is a motherly little person 
and is very helpful. . . 

“February 28—Susan has developed 
a suspicious attitude and acts as if 
she weren't above-board. .. . 

“April 22—Susan was unwilling to 
cooperate with me in counting votes 
today. She seemed sorry that she’d 
been so cross and was very good the 
rest of the day. 

“May 9—Susan has been leading 
Catherine into being unfriendly with 
Patsy and she also had difficulty a 
few weeks ago with Betty. In an inter- 
view, Susan said this has happened 
every winter. She just likes to start 
things. She said at Edison school she 
and her cousin told the kids that a 
child had his head cut off. They got 
into a lot of trouble. She seems to 
think that telling these wild stories 
is just fooling... . 

“May 23—Susan stayed with me 
from 3:15 till 5 helping to get things 
ready for our supper. . . 

As we look over these comments, 
distinct and specific character traits 
are appearing, but the teacher rightly 
feels that so far she has only a partial 
one-way view of Susan (her own). 
Nevertheless, she tried summing up 
Susan’s development so far. 

She wrote: “Susan has made rapid 
progress in trying to get along with 
other people, both children and 
adults. She still can improve a lot, but 
seems to recognize the need to be bet- 
ter understood in order to make her 
ideas more effective and has worked 
hard to control herself.” These com- 
ments are still general, and the 
teacher, having explored herself in 
relation to Susan, next cast around for 
other ways to look at Susan. 


Susan as the Group Sees Her 

In fact, the teacher was beginning 
to observe that pupils generally do not 
regard a teacher’s opinion of them 
nearly so highly as they do the opinion 
of their classmates. 

If she wanted to know Susan better, 
she should discover ways of seeing 
how Susan was getting along in her 
own peer society. 


According to the Classroom Social 
Distance Scale, 12 pupils said they 
would like to have Susan as a best 
friend, while seven at the other end 
of the scale wished she weren't in the 
room. 

Of the nine sociograms the teacher 
made at intervals, Susan never received 
a key-person designation on the friend- 
ship charts, yet she was never an 
isolate. And on their responses on a 
check sheet designed to reveal chil- 
dren’s views of each other, the group 
indicated the following about Susan 
along with their remarks about one 
another: 

“Here is someone who is always 
worried or scared, who won't take a 
chance when something unexpected or 
unusual happens.” 

“Here is someone who waits for 
somebody else to think of something 
to do and always likes to follow the 
suggestions which others make.” 

“Here is a girl who likes to read 
boys’ books, play boys’ games, or 
would prefer to be a boy.” 

“This person is fond of a good joke, 
is the first to laugh and always sees 
the point.” 

“Here is someone who is very 
friendly, who has lots of friends, who 
is nice to everybody.” 

In this class, each pupil served for 
one week as assistant teacher, and after 
such service each one was evaluated by 
the group. Here is what the group 
thought about the quality of Susan’s 
leadership: 

“About perfect; gave suggestions as 
well as she took ours; didn’t show off 
and was good in front of the room. 
Like the way she took over the class 
when the teacher was out of the 
room.”” She was the only one who re- 
ceived no unfavorable -omments from 
her classmates. 

It seems evident that if we wish to 
know a pupil well, we cannot rely 
solely on our own subjective impres- 
sions or even our objective observa- 
tions. Our best objective data cannot 
be the same, or our evaluations as im- 
portant, as those which the group 
makes of the pupil. We must some- 
how come to see each pupil thru the 
eyes of the group as a whole. We must 
set up ways of getting this group 
judgment. 

[Next month we shall consider 
Susan—the average child—as she sees 
herself, the group, and her teacher.] 
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ELIEVING that public relations is far 
B more important than complicated, 
the California Teachers Association 
called on Gigg-nu, an imaginary citi- 
zen of the Pleistocene era, to point the 
way to successful public relations for 
its local associations. 

In the CTA handbook on public 
relations, freeways to Friendships, the 
foreword sets the mood: 

“Gigg-nu, the first public-relations 
expert, stood on the hilltop and told 
the fellow-dwellers in the Pleistocene 
Apartment Project how he slew an 
ichthyosaurus with a club. Thus he 
publicized his prowess, promoted his 
prestige. won the favor of his people, 
and was elected chief. 

“But this wasn’t enough for Gigg- 
nu. For he was public-relations-wise. 
He knew that if he wanted to hold 
office, he would have to keep his tal- 
ents ever fresh in the minds of his 
people. 

“So Gigg-nu selected a large rock 
with a flat surface situated beside the 
trail over which everyone had daily 
to pass. Then upon the face of the 
stone he chiseled in picture words the 
story of his hunting feat. Thus, every 
day the greatness of Gigg-nu was held 
before the public eye and in the pub- 
lic mind. Gigg-nu was elected four 
times and held office until the day he 
died.” 

After pointing out the public-rela- 
tions lesson taught by Gigg-nu, the 
CTA expresses the hope that “this 
guide will help local associations to 
tell your story from the hilltop, and 
carve your message on the rock.” 


Blueprints and Publics 
So, with Gigg-nu pictured in “The 
Thinker” pose, Freeways to Friend- 
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Friendships 


(A VEMAN Gigg-nu, the first 


public-relations expert, lays down 


simple principles for 


school public-relations committees. 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 


Field Representative 
California Teachers Association 
San Francisco, California 


ships embarks on the first stage of 
public relations—“Planning Your Pro- 
gram.” 

“Analyze your specific public-re- 
lations problems, vulnerabilities, 
strengths, sources of actual and _ po- 
tential criticism. Define your broad 
objectives. Discuss possible activities 
and agree upon those you will under- 
take to contribute to the objectives 
adopted. “hen reduce your plan to 
writing . . . and determine upon the 
technics and media that seem most 
adaptable and most likely to. assure 
success. 

Following this opening counsel, and 
the admonition that “your schools 
must be good schools—otherwise your 
program will fail,” the guide defines 
a teacher’s “publics,” and embarks on 
down-to-earth, practical suggestions to 
meet the problem. 

Picturing Gigg-nu cordially talking 
to a “Cave-mama” and her little mop- 
pet, the booklet points out that public 
relations is like charity, and ‘““Tilling 
the Soil at Home”’ is the first step. 

Here the field of tactful, construc- 
tive teacher-parent relationships is ex- 
plained and emphasized. Attention is 
directed to the use of correspondence 
and of humility in personal contacts 
as basic public-relations technics. 


Into the Game 


Believing that every teacher should 
take some part in the civic activities of 
the community by participation in the 
programs of one or more local organi- 
zations, the CTA urges local public- 
relations committees to get “local fac- 


ulties off the bench and into the game 
—and to give them some plays to call.” 


Some suggestions are: 

“Programs designed to indoctrinate 
individual teachers with their part in 
school public relations. 

“Social events by faculties with lay 
groups. 

“Faculty support of local commu- 
nity projects. 

“Contacts with commercial groups 
such as chambers of commerce and 
merchants organizations. 

“Faculty members at the door to 
greet and direct visitors to the school 
at school events.” 

Especially important is it to put an 
end to vapid criticism of teachers by 
teachers. 

“Nothing so feeds the fires of public 
distrust as to have a highschool teacher 
tell a layman that ‘children coming 
from elementary schools can’t read, 
write, spell, or add and subtract.’ And 
what friend of the schools has not 
shuddered to hear an _ elementary 
teacher protest that ‘the highschools 
are 20 years behind’?” 





With Gigg-nu busily selecting words 
from his stone tablet thesaurus, the 
CTA points out that “words are won- 
derful things’ in the channels for 
communication. Choice of sharp, pic- 
ture-flashing, image-etching words 
which fit into accepted patterns of 
thought is rated highly. 


On the Rock 


With the program planned and pri- 
mary personal contacts covered, the 
CTA turns to the various media of 
mass communication and again gives 
specific, simple instructions for work- 
ing with the press and radio people, 
setting up a speakers bureau, planning 
printed matter, or direct-mail mes- 
sages. 

The eight pages devoted to the press 
are such an elementary course in jour- 
nalism and basic publicity technics 
that California newspaper publishers 
have asked the authors to rewrite cer- 
tain details so that the revised booklet 
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could be provided to publicity chair- 
men of all community organizations. 


From the Hilltop 


Likewise, in the chapter on radio, 
headed by Gigg-nu trying to out- 
broadcast a radio signal, local com- 
mittees are advised exactly what co- 
operation to expect and what coopera- 
tion to give local-station personnel. 

Use of time on shows already estab- 
lished is recommended as the first ef- 
fort by the local association before any 
attempt is made to create an original 
show. 





Talk shows — speeches, interviews, 
panel discussions—are the too obvious 
answers to a_ teacher’ association’s 
search for a way to use radio, “Try 
ruling all of them out and see if you 
can’t come up with something more 
original and more appealing,” 
the guide advises. 

Women’s commentators, disc jock- 
eys, man-on-the-street interviews, audi- 
ence-participation shows are listed 
along with local news and_special- 
events broadcasts as “ready-made op- 
portunities for teachers to tell their 
story to a ready-made audience.” 

The CTA’s radio expert advises 
that no original show be attempted 
unless the following conditions pre- 
vail: 

[1] The station manager and pro- 
gram director agree that it has listener 
interest and would like it on their sta- 
tion. 

[2] The entire series has been 
planned, and at least four shows have 
complete continuity written. 

[3] You have the talent or experi- 
enced direction available to make the 
show professional, or the cooperation 
of the station production staff, which 
assures “good radio” results. 

[4] You have the ability and desire 
to maintain quality production for a 
minimum of 13 weeks, preferably 26 
or 39 weeks. 

“With these conditions, you could 
find no more potent ¢hannel for posi- 
tive public relations than radio. It’s a 
powerful, versatile media that per- 
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State Associations 


sonalizes your message in the listener’s 
own home. 

“And favorably impressed radio peo- 
ple can be much help toward better 
schools, They’re constantly talking to 
thousands of people. There may be as 
much good public-relations value in 
merely getting acquainted with radio 
people as there is in the programs you 
might do.” 


In and of 


Ideas for community service and 
special events are illustrated with sam- 
ple successful projects described to 
suggest worthy activities. 

“Teachers in the town should be 
of the town. Your public-relations pro- 
gram would be incomplete if it did 
not concern itself with community 
service by teachers, individually and 
collectively. Your club would do well 
to undertake one or more unselfish ac- 
tivities of community-wide value.” 

Care to get the teachers association 
represented in all worthwhile commu- 
nity organizations, using club sta- 
tionery adroitly (for example, to write 
a congratulatory letter to every lay 
citizen when he is elevated to presi- 
dency of some organization or hon- 
ored in some other way) , capitalizing 
on special events of local, state, or na- 
tional character—all are given impor- 
tant places in the local association 
public-relations effort. 


A Great Moment 

Finally, in the long-range public- 
relations plan, the annual fall open- 
ing of school is heralded as an event 
of unlimited public-relations oppor- 
tunity. 

‘To parents whose children are en- 
tering school for the first time, 
interest in the schools reaches 
a point of intensity never at- 
tained again. What is your 
school doing to make this in- 
terest meaningful?” 

Parents then are anxious 
for all the information they 
can get, especially about the 
kindergarten or primary pro- 
gram. They should be pro- 





vided with literature explaining how 
parents can best cooperate with the 
schools and giving them the full mes- 
sage of how the schools in your com- 
munity are striving to develop self- 
sufficient citizens. 

“If such material is not now being 
given to these parents, your club might 
sponsor the preparation and _ publica- 
tion of the material and its distribu- 
tion. You can be sure it will be ap- 
preciated.”’ 


Short-Term Program 

A short-term campaign is necessary 
when something special affecting the 
schools comes up or an attack on the 
schools is launched. An intensified em- 
ployment of all the technics suggested 
is called for. In addition, a local 
should confer with state field repre- 
sentatives, organize a citizen’s commit- 
tee, pass resolutions, supply press and 
radio publicity. 

At times of stress, seeds planted over 
a long period bear fruit. Friends will 
rise in your support. Frequently the 
best way to fight an attack is to meet 
it with positive action which dispels 
the criticism as obviously false. 

However, if local associations and 
public-relations committees make 
good use of this 43-page handbook 
and its bibliography, they need have 
little fear of public attacks on thei 
schools. The pamphlet itself with its 
many cartoons, some of which are re- 
produced here, and its image-etching 
language is an example of the plan- 
ning, care, and professional execution 
it recommends. 
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Over 500 delegates from 86 organizations consider the candidates. 


In the order drawn, nominees will speak. 


Slory 


’ 

Urrizens in Arlington, Virginia, believe that 
the best schoolboard member is neither a politi- 
cian nor someone with “an ax to grind.” They 
believe that a community can and should find 
good schoolboard members rather than sit idly 
by and vote for those who DO choose to run. 
They believe they have found a way to locate 
and press into service the board members they 
want. 


In September 1949, the delegates of 86 com- 
munity organizations met in a nominating con- 
vention and chose two candidates, one for each 
of the two positions to be filled by election in 
November. ‘The choice was strictly non- 
partisan. 

It is a tribute to the convention’s work that 
no one else is seeking the office, either as an 
independent or as the candidate of any party 
or organization. ‘These candidates truly have 
been called to serve. 


Each nominee, for three minutes, discusses local school problems as he sees them. 


Delegates vote by ballot for those they prefer. Candidates are chosen by eliminating the low man on each of four ballots. 














= potter’s wheel, in most com- 
munities today, has never been 
known or has long since fallen into 
disuse. Yet it is this selfsame wheel 
that is being utilized, thru the vision 
and foresight of educational leader- 
ship, to develop creative ability and a 
spirit of enterprise in an impoverished 
neighborhood. 

Some 20 miles northeast of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, lie the foothills 
of the Sandia Mountains. Within 
these foothills live something like 
1800 people, in scattered groups. 

These people evinced many of the 
characteristics of all social groups who 
live in isolated communities. They 
were reticent, poorly housed, lacking 
many of the most ordinary conven- 
iences. They were trying to live on 
an average annual income of $200— 
and not succeeding well at all. Clear- 
ly, they needed help. 

School officials are fully aware that 
the child who comes to school hungry, 
inadequately clothed, sick, worried, or 
resentful cannot possibly be receptive 
to even the best of educational pro- 
grams. Such a child is very likely to 
contribute to the school’s problems of 
attendance, health, retardation, dis- 
cipline, and to the community’s wel- 
fare burden. 


Using Community Resources 


It was just such a situation that con- 
fronted the school people in these 
Sandia Mountains, and it was the 
school and that ancient craft—pottery- 
making—that helped the situation. 

Clay for ceramic purposes, in many 
colors, is abundant in the community. 
A noted ceramic expert, the county 
art teacher, was available for instruc- 
tion. —The New Mexico School of 
Mines could be counted on for aid in 
chemical analysis. The county agent 
was there to help. All that was needed 
was organization of resources. 

A meeting of several mountain com- 
munities was called. The school prin- 
cipal explained the proposal to estab- 
lish a small pottery plant to produce 
ware commercially on a cooperative 
basis. Facilities would be meager at 
first; they would have to learn the 
process; remuneration would have to 
await the development of the project. 


The community training class 
gives this veteran a _ valuable 
opportunity to learn a trade, 
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The response was immediate and 
eager. The first day of the training 
period, 38 adults appeared, chiefly 
mothers who had to make special ar- 
rangements for the care of their chil- 
dren in order to attend. 

Soon others were coming—house- 
wives, young farmers, school children, 
to learn the strange, new—yet old— 
craft. The group kept coming daily 
for 11 months, éager to develop their 
native aptitude for pottery design. 

A small residence across from a 
school had been rented for the proj- 
ect. Soon it was too small and larger 
quarters had to be found. 

At first, equipment was meager and 
of a most primitive kind. The group 
lacked a suitable kiln, potter’s wheel, 
and modeling tools. Nevertheless, 
they learned the first steps. They 
used a small gas-fired kiln which be- 
longed to the ceramist. 

In spite of the fact that more wares 
were being made daily, the ones taken 
home were put away in trunks as be- 
ing too beautiful and too precious to 
be used. Several exhibits of these 
prized wares were held, and the proj- 
ect began to attract increasing atten- 
tion in the community. 

Another group became interested— 
veterans who wished to take advan- 
tage of the educational provisions of 
the GI Bill of Rights but who could 
not do so because they were too far 
from an urban center where training 
in the trades was available. Accord- 
ingly, the mountain-school principal 
approached the state department of 
vocational education to determine the 
possibility of enrolling veterans in the 
ceramics project. 

It was possible. A group of veterans 
was admitted, and the necessary ad- 
ditional equipment was purchased for 
training purposes. 


Success in Sight 


Today there are work benches, tools, 
a new kiln, clay grinder, glazing booth, 























































Wheel of 
Fortune 


This is a story of how a rural 
school is helping a community 
solve its basic economic problem. 


FRANK ANGEL, JR. 


Supervising Principal Mountain Schools, 
Bernalillo County Public Schools, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ball mill, and accessories. With these 
materials, the people are turning out 
artware, dinnerware, table tile, flower 
pots, and all types of decorative ware. 
Orders on a commercial scale are com- 
ing in, and markets are opening up. 

The pottery project has done won- 
ders for the morale of the people of 
the community. The school, because 
it is the only agency working perma- 
nently in the region, is looked upon 
as the means of a new and better life 
for these mountain folk, for it was 
the school that helped them he!p 
themselves. 
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Teaching for Peace in Higher Education 


Some bases for courses in international understanding in colleges and universities 


M. L. WARDELL 


David Ross Bovd Professor of History 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


NsTITUTIONS of higher education 
] must educate young men and 
women—our future leaders—to under- 
stand both national and international 
affairs if for no other reason than to 
preserve our own democracy. 

How higher education can teach 
about international conflicts and their 
settlement was the subject of a four- 
day conference at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, last June. The work done by 
103 official delegates representing 67 
organizations is having results. Some 
basic understandings upon which col- 
lege courses should be built were 
suggested at the conferences and are 
discussed in this article. 


War and Peace 

First, it must be recognized by all 
students that we do not have a choice 
of war or peace; rather, we do have 
war and peace. However small a war 
may be, it has immediate repercussions 
and may involve with greater or lesser 
intensity millions of people. 

For example, the government in 
Greece is fighting against commu- 
nist guerrillas. Britain and_ the 
United States must see that Greece 
succeeds if the influence of those two 
major nations in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East areas is to 
be maintained. Whenever civil war 
involves a large number of people or 
has the possibility of international 
implications, the major nations of 
the world must, sometimes in self- 
defense, be concerned with it. 

Wars resulting from the birth of 
nations involve the older and major 
states. Evidence of this is seen in the 
creation of Israel and the United 
States of Indonesia. Israel involved 
a million or more people while the 
United States of Indonesia involved 
approximately 70 million people. The 
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United States has had a great part in 
the birth of these tw@ nations as our 
appreciation and promotion of inde- 
pendence has spread beyond our 
physical boundaries. 


Two Worlds 


Second, it must be recognized that 
we have two worlds today. Wendell 
Willkie wrote and talked much about 
“one world.” It is probable that 
many of our citizens, as well as those 
of other nations, who read his words, 
believed ‘‘one world” to be possible. 

However, in August of 1945, at 
the close of the war, a new alignment 
produced two worlds with rivalries, 
jealousies, and misunderstandings’ 
characterizing them. On one hand 
were the western democracies; on the 
other, the communistic world. Today, 
the separation between the two is 
wider than ever. 

There now exist several regional 
arrangements in these two worlds— 
the Rio Pact of 1947 between the 
United States and the Latin Amer- 
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Tue THREE paramount func- 
tions of a faculty are teaching, 
research, and public service— 
these three. But the greatest of 
these is teaching. 

—Hamilton Holt 
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ican countries, and the recently rati- 
fied Atlantic Pact between the United 
States and other North Atlantic na- 
tions. 

Generally against these two re- 
gional arrangements is the USSR and 
its satellite nations. The world has 
again been divided into spheres of 
influence. This division is the result of 
the lack of political integration and 
other factors now beyond the control 
of statesmen who evidently have a 
desire to promote unity of peoples 
but do not agree upon principles and 
procedures. 

Progress in the direction of agree- 


jected in col- 
studies in the 
relations. To 
‘ing is no simple 
nu the near future. 


ment can at least be | 
leges and universities 
field of internatio: 
secure this underst 
task to be achiev: 


Pub!:. Opinion 


Third, it 1 t be realized that pub- 
lic Opinion is very important in the 
United States as well as in other 
democracies. Had there been sufficient 
understanding after 1933 of militaris- 
tic movements in Germany and Japan, 
and along with that a will to act 
against them, based upon an informed 
public opinion, World War II might 
not have occurred. Every mature and 
intelligent citizen in the United States 
knows, or should know, that democ- 
racy depends upon public opinion, 
which should be based on sound and 
complete information. 

For the first time, the United States 
is giving emphasis to mass media. 
The press, radio, television, and mo- 
tion picture are agencies by which 
people of the United States and else- 
where can become informed. The 
Voice of America has given hope to 
many oppressed persons. 

These agencies are dangerous if 
they are left in the hands of irrespon- 
sible and uninformed men and wom- 
en. They may be constructive for 
good and for peace if they are directed 
by welltrained, moral, and virtuous 
leaders. 

Higher education is responsible for 
teaching the personnel who will work 
in this technical field involving inter- 
national relations. Colleges and uni- 
versities must assume the added task 
of teaching students how to evaluate 
the product of mass media. 

The ability to evaluate this product 
may come from specific preparation or 
may come from experience alone. 
Preparation, of course, creates the 
more effective citizens. 


US Position 


Fourth, students should be taught 
that the United States has come to its 
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of world economic conditions. 


Study and Solution 


Fifth, higher education has the un- 
solicited assignment, and it sometimes 
appears the unwanted assignment, of 
participating in the study and solution 


of world affairs. 


Practically every publication, daily, 
weekly, or monthly, that makes any 
pretense to cover international affairs 
acquaints its readers with interna- 
tional friction and conflict. It is not 
enough to read about it—that is not 
even half the job. It is necessary that 
something be done about this status 


of affairs. 


Colleges and universities must do 
both tasks—acquaint their students 
with the problems and help them 


work out possible solutions. 


One way higher institutions can 
easily study international affairs is 
from the viewpoint of population 
trends. Demography—the _ statistical 
study of populations—is not an ele- 
mentary science. Those colleges and 
universities equipped to make studies 
in this relatively new and intensified 
field have great opportunities. Some 


UN agencies are directly concerned 

) with it. 

. It should be understood that migra- 
tions occur because of combined dis- 
content and hope. More mass migra- 
tions have taken place in the past five 

* years, certainly in the past 10 years, 

i than in combined scores of years in 


the past. 
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dominant world position thru a series 
of circumstances over which it has had 
little control. Our natural resources, 
as well as other factors, made it possi- 
ble for the United States and other 
democracies to win World War 

Our position in the period of 1914 
to 1918 made us the creditor nation 
of the world. We still occupy 
responsible position. The socalled 
“dollar crisis” today is part of this com- 
plicated international situation, With- 
out doubt,.college students need more 
than ever to be informed in the field 


Exchange of persons helps colleges promote international understanding. Front 

















row, center, is G. Wienecke from the faculty of the teachers college in Bremen, 
Germany. He spent the year 1948-49 in study, observation, and discussion in in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the United States. 


This disruption of populations is 
not a mere incident. It is tremen- 


lr SUBJECTS were taught from 
the point of view of history, it 
would not fail to become clear 
that no one country has a mo- 
nopoly upon culture. The oppo- 
site point of view is exemplified 
by one of my good grandmothers 
who had never read the Bible in 
any language but Norwegian and 
was completely shocked when I 
pointed out to her that the Bible 
had been written originally in 
Hebrew and in Greek. It was her 
firm conviction that God spoke 
Norwegian as his mother tongue. 


—Bryn J. Hovde 


dously important and its repercus- 
sions are extensive and vital. The ap- 
preciation of problems arising from 
disrupted population comes thru de- 
tailed studies made possible in the 
institutions of higher learning and 
by actual contact with the situation. 


Treaties and Diplomacy 


Sixth, it is imperative to know that 
peace treaties are simply terms im- 
posed by the victor upon the van- 
quished. In a global struggle such as 
has been recently witnessed, there ap- 
pear to be too many victors and too 
many vanquished. How their differ- 





ences can be reconciled is the question 
before not only diplomats of today 
but those of the future who are to be 
found in institutions of higher learn- 
ing—it is hoped. 

For those students who wish to en- 
ter some field of foreign service, one 
or more foreign languages must be 
learned. The English language alone 
will not be sufficient since only one 
out of 10 humanbeings speak that lan- 
guage. Intensive language _ studies 
proved useful during the war. This 
lesson should really not go unheeded. 

Of course, the literature of a nation 
is an avenue of approach to its culture, 
which is a basis of understanding, A 
person who proposes to engage in for- 
eign service can read in translation 
thousands of pages of literature of the 
people among whom he will work. 


Programs of Understanding 


These are some of the bases upon 
which any institution of higher edu 
cation must build its program of teach- 
ing about international understand- 
ing. 

The real basis of peace is a mutual 
understanding. Scholars in the fine 
arts, humanities, social sciences, physi- 
cal and natural sciences, and profes- 
sional schools are faced with the duty 
of providing a better world in which 
to live. No one field of study and in- 
vestigation is sufficient. Coordination 
of planned programs is necessary. 
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All American Youth § 


Es, this is the atomic age and the 
Heal age and the machine age. But 
it is even more a business age. Are our 
highschool graduates economically lit- 

rate? Are they familiar with the com- 

mon business principles and practices 
everyone in our complex society 
should know about? 


Business ! 


education in the high- 
school has earned the respect of all 
for its splendid job of vocational train- 
ing. But it also should and can do a 
much-needed job in general education 
for all students. All the boys and girls 
who are coming up thru the high- 
schools of today should be given an 
opportunity to learn about business 
and how to meet the economic situa- 
tions that continually confront them. 

Too often school people think that 
only the pupils in the business-educa- 
tion department should enrol in the 
basic business-education courses. This 
is a mistake. If anyone should be ex- 
cluded from taking the basic business- 
education courses it should be the 
business-education pupils for they will 
get some basic business training from 
their business-education 
courses. But there is no other place in 
the secondary-school curriculum where 
boys and girls outside the department 
can acquire this important knowledge. 


vocational 


Understanding Necessary Today 


Basic business education presents 
the tools of personal living, clarifies 
the relationship between business and 
the individual, improves the skills, 
and trains youth to become more in- 
telligent consumers. 


All pupils need to learn how to 
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Business Education 


manage their 
own business 
affairs well; 
how to use 
judgment, in- 
telligence, and dispatch in the man- 
agement of ordinary business activi- 
ties. Particularly do they need to learn 
how to avoid common business mis- 
takes. 

They should also be trained in how 
to manage effectively the business ac- 
tivities of the school, the home, the 
church, and other social and civic or- 
ganizations. Our boys and girls are go- 
ing to be handicapped in accepting 
their places in the community socially 
and as citizens unless they have been 
especially prepared to perform social 
and civic responsibilities efficiently. 

Our economic problems are becom- 
ing more complicated and intricate 
almost every day. If our nation is to 
improve its economic system, its citi- 
zens must be economically literate. 

For that reason, our boys and girls 
should have an opportunity in their 
school days to develop a better under- 
standing of our business and economic 
system in addition to learning general 
business skills. They need to acquire 
an understanding and appreciation of 
the place, nature, function, and re- 
sponsibility of business in our eco- 
nomic society. 

The school should provide a broad 
economic training for more intelligent 
understanding of and participation in 
the social, political, and business life 
of the community. Pupils must de- 
velop an understanding of sound eco- 
nomic principles, forces, and concepts. 


Our pupils need to acquire an un- 
derstanding of: 

[1] ‘The economic goal of full pro- 
duction, full consumption, and full 
employment; 

[2] The benefits which have come 
to us thru the operation of our cap- 
italistic system; 

[3] The function which business 
serves in bringing the raw materials of 
the world to the consumer as finished 
goods; 

[4] ‘The fact that price is the princi- 
pal organizing device in our present 
economic system; 

[5] Certain basic economic princi- 
ples affecting money values and, in 
turn, purchasing power; 

[6] ‘The problems of our economic 
system which have contributed to the 
trend toward increased governmental 
regulation of business activity; 

[7] The factors and processes which 
are involved in the production and 
distribution of goods and services. 


Consumer Education 
Buying is one business activity 
which functions both in the personal 
business experiences of the individual 
and in the business life of the eco- 
nomic units within the community. 
Not only will the individual’s compe- 
tency in buying goods and services 
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“ . . an under- 


standing of busi- 
ness in our 
complex society.” 


affect the kind and number of business 
goods and services which he may ac- 
quire, but his practices in buying will 
in the end affect the standards of these 
goods and services which will prevail 
in the community. 

It has therefore become highly nec- 
essary for every person to be a good 
manager of money income. He must 
be trained to handle expenditures for 
necessities, savings, and protection. 
Furthermore, if he is to learn how to 
spend his money wisely, he must learn 
something about goods and services. 

Every highschool pupil should have 
the opportunity of acquiring the nec- 
essary uriderstanding of business meth- 
ods and practices, including certain 
common knowledges and skills, that 
will enable him to act wisely and judi- 
ciously when he becomes a consumer. 
His goal as a consumer should be to 
get the most satisfaction and the most 
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Are highschool boys and girls fitted for understanding the 


everyday business transactions of today’s complex world? 


Our schools must make sure the answer is yes, says this 


thoughtful article secured for THE JouRNAL by the United 


benefit out of the money that he 
spends for goods and services. 

To do this, the student must have 
an understanding of: 

[1] The general principles of buy- 
ing which are applicable to the buying 
of many commodities; 

[2] Sources of information which 
supply guidance in buying; 

[3] The part which credit plays in 
the process of purchasing goods and 
services; 

[4] The cost of credit; 

[5] The various legal relationships 
involved in transactions between the 
buyer and the seller; 

[6] Ways and means of consumer 
protection; 

[7] Intelligent interpretation of ad- 
vertising; 

[8] An understanding of the impor- 
tant functions of the various types of 
retail outlets. 

Consequently, the consumer phase 
of basic business education should 
cover such topics as: money manage- 
ment; the use of credit; budgeting; 
thrift; the buying of insurance; banks 
and bank services; the use of com- 
munication services; the meaning of 
taxes; government agencies that aid 
the consumer; interpreting advertis- 
ing; interpreting standards, grades, 
and labels; the use of travel services; 
buying for the home; the transporta- 
tion of goods; and the problems of 
home ownership. 

Consumer education is bigger than 
business education. Basic business edu- 
cation has no reason for existence ex- 
cept for its guidance values and for 
its consumer-education values. Busi- 
ness-education teachers should cooper- 
ate with other teachers in providing 


Vernal H. Carmichael 


Professor of Business Education 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


Business Education Association, an NEA department. 


complete consumer education to the 
pupils in the highschool. There should 
be no conflict of interests between con- 
sumer and business-education. 


Curriculum Changes 


In many highschools, curriculum 
changes should be made in order to 
provide adequate basic business edu- 
cation: 

[1] There should be a reorganiza- 
tion of certain prevocational tech- 
nical-skill courses, such as elementary 
typewriting and elementary bookkeep- 
ing, so as to formulate a body of sub 
jectmatter that will provide valuable 
general education. 

[2] There should be a reorganization 
of certain social-business subjects such 
as general business training, economic 
geography, and commercial law in 
order to give greater emphasis to the 
consumer’s use of the knowledge and 
information they contain. 

[3] There should be introduced a 
new personalized economics course in 
the latter years of the highschool pro- 
gram which will treat contemporary 
economic problems. 

This last-named course should be a 
kind of course. It could be 
called senior economics, personal eco- 


residue 


nomics, or general business economics. 
It should deal with live problems such 
as buying insurance, buying a home, 
and problems of this nature. 

Basic business education is a must 
for all the boys and girls in our high- 
schools. It will take definite 
planning on the part of school people 
to provide this training for all pupils. 

Some schools will want to offer this 
training in a general business course 
in the freshman year. Others will want 
to offer courses in both the freshman 
and the senior years. Yet others will 
want to provide a program that will 
offer basic business-education courses 
during each of the highschool years. 

Whatever the organization may be, 
a place must be found in the program 
of studies for basic business education. 


some 
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HE student © ool today eserves 
Ta acquaintances Pith aViation as 
a prime factor ok ¢iafhge in his life. 
Aviation is changing the economic, 
political, and social aspect of the 
world. 

Economically—The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration predicts that the 
aviation industry will create 759,000 
new jobs and 2.2 billion dollars of 
new business by 1955, 

Politically—The use of the airplane 
as a weapon of war, a weapon that 
can discharge a single missile and kill 
100,000 people, makes some form of 
world government essential. We may 
fight another war before we realize 
this, but some form of world govern- 
ment is a prerequisite for future hu- 
man progress. 

Socially—As we become better ac- 
quainted with our neighbors thruout 
the world due to their closer proxim- 
ity via the airways, national mores 
will fall before world mores, and man- 
kind will enjoy and benefit from a 
more homogeneous world society. 

More specifically, the student in 
our schools today deserves a practical 
acquaintance with aviation for three 
definite reasons: 

[1] He deserves a background that 
will either prepare him for possible 
future employment or equip him to 
make an intelligent comparison be- 
tween aviation and some other field. 

[2] He deserves an acquaintance 
with this means of transportation and 
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communication so that he can use 
it personally. 

[3] He deserves above all a back- 
ground concerning aviation that he 
may intelligently participate in com- 
munity planning for the future utili- 
zation of aviation. 

The Bureau of Aviation Education, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation, has devised a course to fill 
these requirements. The course is 
divided into five areas: [1] community 
problems and aviation, [2] aircraft 
structures and problems of flight, [3] 
navigation and meteorology for air- 
world geography, [4] vocational prob- 
lems and aviation, [5] national and 
international aspects of aviation. 


Community Problems and 
Aviation 

How are community problems and 
aviation related? 

The first, and very obvious, answer 
to this question relates to essential 
planning on the part of the commu- 
nity to afford local citizens adequate 
airport facilities. 

The average American community 
completely failed to meet the needs of 
planning for the automotive era. Our 
highways are deathtraps, and our city 
streets are traffic quagmires simply 
because of short-sighted planning. 


Millions of dollars are now being 
spent to rectify errors in judgment. 

It is necessary now for each Ameri- 
can community to plan ahead for 
adequate airport facilities so that the 
same errors may not be committed in 
planning for adequate use of the air- 
plane that were made in planning 
for use of the automobile. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration makes a 
conservative estimate that by 1955 
there will be 400,000 civil airplanes 
in this country. This number will tax 
existing and proposed airport facilities 
to the utmost. 

Then too, expanding aviation 
means an expanding opportunity for 
every community in many lines of en- 
terprise. For instance: 

“We fly for a deal,” is the newly 
coined slogan for a Milwaukee real- 
estate and insurance organization. 
Much of the real-estate business is in 
connection with resort properties in 
the northern part of the state of Wis- 
consin, and the firm finds it advan- 
tageous in making sales to fly the 
prospective customers directly to the 
scene. 

This idea is just as practical for the 
real-estate agent in Woodland, Calli- 
fornia, who takes prospective cus- 
tomers for an airplane ride to show 
them the location of a new subdivision 
in relation to the rest of the commu- 
nity. 

The little community of Buellton, 
California, is famous for but one thing 
—soup. This soup is now being flown 
to all parts of the country in frozen- 
food packages. 

As various localities become closer 
linked by use of aviation, the effect 
on community life will be comparable 
to the effect which followed the de- 
velopment of the automobile. The 
problems from this evolution will also 
be comparable to those brought about 
by the extended use of the automobile. 


Aircraft Structures and Problems 
of Flight 

Where do we get our rules of the 
air? What are the causes of private 
and commercial aviation accidents? 
What can be done in the future to 
increase safety in the air? What are 
the characteristics of heavier-than-air 
flight? 

As more and more people become 
interested in the utility value of 
aviation, and as more people actively 
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engage in personal flying, answers 
to the above questions achieve new 
significance. For the young person in 
school who is interested either in fly- 
ing or in engaging in an occupation 
that has to do with aviation, aircraft 
structures and problems of flight are 
of great importance. 


Navigation and Meteorology for 
Air-W orld Geography 

Do we know our world? 

The contours of the earth’s surface 
have changed but little since the days 
of the imaginative Columbus. But 
our world has changed. The new con- 
cept of world geography no longer 
deals with natural barriers as of old. 
New navigational procedures (aviga- 
tion) take airlines on courses that 
were not conceivable 25 years ago. 
Meaningful distances today are in 
terms of air-miles and are plotted on 

polar projection. 

As man has charted the oceans in 
the past, so today man is charting 
the ocean of air. The army is now 
introducing a new type of air course, 
a course designed to make use of 
favorable winds. Experiments so far 
have proven that the shortest distance 
between two points may not neces- 
sarily be the quickest distance. 

Avigation takes no considerable 
count of rivers, oceans, mountain 
ranges. The only barriers for the air- 
planes are weather barriers; and with 
the development of stratosphere 
flights, in pressurized cabins, these 
barriers may cease to exist. As this 
phase of flying develops, more modi- 
fication of navigational procedures 
will come. 


V ocational Problems and Aviation 


What employment opportunities 
does aviation offer? 
In 1947, there were more than 35 


airline companies in the United 
States that held Certificates of Public 
Convenience and Necessity issued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. More 
than 350 applications for such certi- 
ficates were on file. Twelve companies 
held Foreign Air Carrier Permits, and 
there were more than 20 applications 
for certification. 

On the basis of actual and poten- 
tial operations in the field of com- 


This Instruct-O-Plane helps Missouri 
boys learn principles of flying. 
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At least 175 highschools in 35 
states have inaugurated aviation 
classes this fall. Total enrolment in 
these new classes is estimated at 
7000 by the Civil Air Patrol. 

Aviation Study Manual, prepared 
by a team of prominent educators 
and approved by the Netional As- 
sociation of University Administra- 
tors, is being used in many of these 
classes. Published by the CAP, the 
book covers implications of the air 
age, theory of flight, aerodynamics, 
navigation, airplane structures and 
engines, and meteorology. 


mercial aviation, the Civil Aercnau- 
tics Administration has made a con- 
servative estimate that by 1955 there 
will be more than 200,000 jobs in this 
phase of the aviation industry. 

A list of positions directly connected 
with the airlines would be itemized 
under these departments: cargo, traf- 
fic, finance, public relations, law, medi- 
cal, economic controls, personnel, 
protection and safety, airline routing, 
schools and colleges, airplane main- 
tenance, crew. 

Other interesting opportunities for 
employment in the actual flight realm 
are: pilot training, crop dusting, ae- 
rial photography, charter flying, and 
many others. 


National and International 
Aspects of Aviation 
How does aviation influence our 
democracy? How can the airplane be 


used to 
tions? 

Our forefathers were handicapped 
by the difficulties of transportation 
and communication in a frontier na- 
tion. National democratic ideas were 
hard to foster in the face of numerous 
autonomies represented by separate 
and too often noncommunicating 
communities. 

However, as ease of communication 
and transportation became assured, 
the concept and practical application 
of national democracy grew. Today, 
we are citizens first of the United 
States of America, and secondly 
zens of our respective states. 


improve international rela- 


, Citi- 


The increasing impact of aviation 
on life in these United States is fur- 
ther increasing the interdependence 
of sections in economic matters. Also, 
as the various sections of our country 
become more of an integrated com- 
munity, living, standards of 
living, standards of appreciations and 
understanding will become equalized, 
and the United States of America will 
become even more of a single 
cratic unit. 

It is not unreasonable to extend the 
possibilities of this developing pattern 
to the world. 

Clearly, it is the duty of the schools 
to teach its students about aviation— 
this remarkable new instrument of 
transportation and communication. 
Proper and thoughtful use of this in- 
strument can help immeasurably to 
bring about a worldwide harmony in 
economic, social, and political matters. 
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education to all ages—elementary, 
and adult groups. 
The Marengo Experiment was di- 
rected by Hew Roberts of the State 
University of Iowa College of Educa- 
tion in 1948-49. It showed clearly 
that the layman can absorb a working 
knowledge of 


sec- 
ondary, 


which, 
incidentally, does much to dispel fear 
of the 


atomic science, 


revolutionary force. 


Part of Night School 

A lecture series was incorporated 
in the regular night school, which has 
been a Marengo tradition for 13 years. 
Series attendance was good. 

Talks delivered by the university 
scientists who appeared on the pro- 
ovam carefully slanted for the 
layman’s easy consumption. 

Ne audience was taken rapidly 
thru basic physics and chemistry with 
the ait’ of demonstration materials 
ranging from a piece of Iowa coal to 
elaborate @lass-blown atomic nuclei 
and electron ‘ystems. At the close of 
each meeting, ntyneographed notes of 
what could be lea®hed from the lec- 
tures were distributed? 

Nobody pooh-poohed t 
its destructiveness as a military W 
or overglamorized it as a peacetime 
agent of comfort and security. The 
facts were presented—all the facts— 
and the students were able to decide 
for themselves what atomic energy 
was all about. With this background, 


were 
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they were then introduced to the prob- 
lems of atomic-energy control and in- 


dividual adjustment in the Atomic 
Age. 
One scientist discussed atomic en- 


ergy’s peacetime application in medi- 
cine, industry, botany, and 
Another speaker ex- 
plained its military implications. 

Since the course was especially de- 
signed for laymen, a layman was 
chosen to close the series. He discussed 
individual adjustments that people 
must personally make if world se- 
curity is to be preserved without loss 
of democracy. 


zoology, 
agriculture. 


Results of Course 

As the Marengo people now realize, 
the experiment was much more than 
a short course in atomic science. They 
were introduced to the scientific 
method and the workings that must 
take place within the scientist's mind. 

They found out that while the basic 
principles of scientific research are 
always about the same, the knowledge 
derived is forever changing. They 
learned that accurate predictions can 
often be made, even when the exact 
object or law in question is not en- 
tirely explainable; and research, even 
tho it often appears nebulous and eats 
up millions of dollars in tax money, 
is the root of scientific progress. 


“IN THE face of all that is 


A Good Beginning 
The Marengo Experiment is only a 
meager forethought in the big job of 
reeducation for understanding the 
The 


to bring the 


new Atomic Age. desired end 
whole nation 


and the world to an equally keen 


would be 


Atomic Age 


and thru this cleared public 
sciousness, 


awareness of problems, 
con- 
achieve the 
been set up for atomic-energ) 
control and world security. 
Gratifying to the Marengo Experi- 
ment founders is the fact that the ex- 
periment is 


goals which 
have 


already regarded 
“showcase display” of what 
done on a much larger scale. 
A few weeks after the experiment 
closed, 115 lowa newspapers and radio 
stations carried digested accounts of 
the actual science lectures to people 
of almost every county of the state, 
‘These were prepared by the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Information Service 
and released over a 13-week period. 
This summer, Roberts 
and his colleagues at the university 
restaged the Marengo Experiment on 
the lowa Campus to obtain the re- 
actions of a formally educated group. 
The same science lectures 
will be given at Davenport, Iowa, later 
this year to course on an 
industrialized urban community. 
When the complete results of all 
three evaluated, Professor 
Roberts will report his findings to the 
Iowa State Department of Public In- 
struction, which is preparing curricu- 
lums for release to all public-educa 
tion institutions thruout the state. 
The Marengo Experiment shows 
clearly that, when properly guided 
the rank and file of the American 
people can understand the mysteries 
of atomic energy. We must develop 
programs which enable them to do so. 
Educational programs such as the 
Marengo Experiment can help ease 
the tension of the moment and pro- 
vide a sound basis for national and 
international thinking. 
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OLIDAY tours to Mexico and to the 
Gulf Region (New Orleans and 
Mobile) will be inaugurated this year 
by the NEA’s Division ef Travel Serv- 
ice. This series of tours, espe- 
cially for teachers, is being planned 
in response to numerous requests for 
Christmas-season tours. 

Write the Division of Travel Serv- 
ice, NEA headquarters, 1201 16th 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, 
D. C., for folders which describe the 
itineraries and give your costs. 


new 


Mexico 

On Christmas Eve, there will be a 
posada; tour members will break the 
pinata, from which gifts will pour, 
and attend midnight church services. 
They will celebrate New Year's Eve 
in the Mexican tradition: attend 
thanksgiving services in the churches 
before going to a festive party to wel- 
come the New Year. 

Christmas dinner will be in an old 
colonial home. Furthermore, there 
will be a showing of the famed Tiffany 
Glass Curtain at the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes on Christmas day, and in the 
late afternoon members may, if they 
wish, attend the spectacular bull fight. 

In addition, members of the group 
will visit many interesting points in 
the capital city, spend a day at the 
Pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan 
and at the Shrine of Guadalupe, float 
in the flower-decorated boats of Xoch- 
imilco, and drive to the colonial city 
of Taxco. Teachers of Mexico City 
will be hosts. 

The groups will travel by American 
Airlines and will start from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, and Washing- 
ton on Friday, December 23. ‘The tour 
members will leave Mexico on Janu- 
ary 1 and will reach their starting 
points on the same day. 


Gulf Region 

New Orleans on Christmas day— 
with dinner in a picturesque planta- 
tion home! This seven-day train tour 
will originate in Chicago and St. 
Louis Friday, December 23. 

The day before Christmas will be 
spent touring this fascinating city— 
the magnificent parks, Chalmette Na- 
tional Historical Park, the Huey Long 
Bridge, the universities, and the In- 
ternational Trade Mart. Members will 
also visit the Vieux Carré, roaming 
the narrow streets, peeking into pic- 
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SPEND your Christmas holidays on an 
NEA Tour to Mexico or the Gulf Region! 


turesque courtyards, and admiring 
the iron-trellised balconies. 

The tour will visit the St. Louis 
Cathedral and the Cabildo, where the 
Louisiana Territory was transferred 
from Spain to France and from France 
to the US. The building now serves as 
the state museum. 

Members will cruise on the Mis- 
Sissippi to see the extensive harbor and 
the Foreign Trade Zone. A visit to a 
sugar refinery is also scheduled. 

The visit to Mobile will feature a 
trip to the internationally known 


Bellingrath Gardens. The gardens 
contain stately live oaks, Camellia 
Japonicas, roses, ferns, and shrubs, as 
well as enchanting fountains and rills. 

The groups will also visit numerous 
points of interest in the city, which 
was founded in 1711 by the French 
and has been under six flags. 

The only overnight train ride will 
be on New Year’s Eve, when a sur- 
prise has been arranged to welcome 
the New Year. The group will return 
to St. Louis and Chicago on Jan- 
uary 1, 
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SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 


cHOOLS should provide a functional 
S health education, a healthful en- 
vironment, and a healthful program. 
But, more than 
provide 


this, schools should 
health services: [1] 
health appraisal and counseling, [2] 
care of emergency sickness and injury, 
[3] prevention and control of com- 
municable diseases, [4] education of 
the handicapped. 

In developing an effective program 
of services, all community groups con- 
cerned with the health and education 
of children should plan cooperatively 
thru a health council or committee. 


these 


Once put into operation, the pro- 
gram requires the active participation 
of many people including the school 
administrator, teacher, physician, 
nurse, psychologist, guidance person- 
nel, dentist, and dietitian. 


Appraisal and Counseling 


Procedures commonly used in health 
appraisal include: [1] teachers’ obser- 
vations of the appearance and _be- 
havior of pupils, [2] screening tests 
for vision and hearing conducted by 
the teacher or nurse or by the teacher 
and nurse working together, [3]. meas- 
urements of height and weight as re- 
corded by the teacher or by pupils, [4] 
health histories secured by question- 
naires or interviews, [5] medical ex- 
aminations, [6] dental examinations, 
and [7] psychological examinations 
when indicated. 

The results of appraisais should be 
recorded on each pupil’s cumulative 
health record, which should accom- 
pany him from one school to another. 

Suggested technics for health ap- 
praisal were recently formulated and 
published by the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the 
NEA and the American Medical As- 
sociation. The trend thruout the coun- 
try is toward providing medical ex- 
aminations for all when entering 
school and approximately every third 
year thereafter. More frequent exami- 
nation should be provided for those 
with serious health problems and 
those who engage in vigorous athletics. 

Vision tests should be conducted 
annually. Hearing tests, preferably 
with the use of an audiometer, should 
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be administered annually to elemen- 
tary-school pupils and every other year 
to those in secondary schools. 
‘Teachers’ 
continuous, 
clearly 


observation 
Channels should be 
established by which the 
teacher refers to the nurse or physi- 
cian those pupils who appear to need 
a medical examination. 

Parents should be invited to the 
medical examinations of elementary- 
school children. Their presence facili- 
tates securing necessary information 
concerning a pupil’s past health and 
usually results in earlier care for 
health problems which are discovered. 

Teachers can relate health instruc- 
tion and health appraisal with ad- 
vantage to both programs. Previous 
to any appraisal procedure, the 
teacher should discuss procedures and 
purposes of the appraisal. 

Several health-instruction — periods 
may be devoted, for example, to a con- 
sideration of the need for vision test- 
ing, the technics to be used, and the 
need for an ophthalmological exami- 
nation by those who do not see as well 
as they should. Similar attention 
should be given to all other appraisal 
procedures. Concomitant education 
greatly increases the values of health 
appraised and vitalizes instruction. 

Health appraisal should be followed 
by the counseling of parents or older 
pupils concerning health problems. 
Counseling is not telling persons what 
to do, but is a procedure which helps 
people solve their own problems. 

Problems are described and inter- 
preted, and information about com- 
munity resources that can help them 
is presented. Usually, parents will take 
pupils to their own physicians or 
dentists for needed treatment, but, 
when this is not possible, they should 
be referred to clinics or social agencies. 

School health programs usually do 
not provide treatment. Consequently, 
if school health services are to be ef- 
fective, school health efforts need to be 
closely coordinated with community 
medical-care facilities. 

By working cooperatively with com- 
munity medical, dental, and public 
health personnel, school officials can 
assist in developing a community pro- 
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gram which will assure the availability 
of necessary professional health serv- 
ices to all children. When this is done, 
health appraisal can be considered a 
means of helping pupils use available 
resources intelligently. 


Caring for Emergencies 
Cooperation between administra- 
tors, teachers, physicians, and nurses is 
of great importance in planning for 
emergency service. 

Because the teacher is the person 
who is with pupils continuously and 
is usually present when sudden illness 
or accident occurs, she is the one who 
will ordinarily administer first aid. 
Every teacher should be qualified in 
first aid; such training should be an 
integral part of her preparation, But 
regardless of her preparation, the 
teacher needs guidance and direction. 

Such help is best given by written 
policies formulated by joint effort of 
teachers, the school medical adviser, 
the nurse, and the school administra- 
tor. In cases of unusually serious in- 
jury or sickness, the policies should 
give the principal authority to call the 
physician most quickly obtainable. 
School responsibility for the care of 
emergencies usually is first aid. 

Teachers frequently utilize the oc- 
currence of health emergencies for 
stimulating, vital, and _ interesting 
health education. An accident to a 
pupil creates interest in how similar 
accidents may be prevented and in the 
care given the injured pupil. When a 
child develops rheumatic fever or ap- 
pendicitis, pupils are interested in 
learning about these conditions, what 
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can be done to prevent them, and how 
the afflicted pupil is treated. 
vaccinated 
and immunized against certain dis- 
eases upon entering school. But today 
emphasis is placed on children’s re- 
ceiving such protection many years 
before they enter school, preferably 
during the last half of their first year 
of life. Postponement of immunization 
until the school years fails to give 
children protection during the early 
years, when they need protection most. 
Realization of this fact has resulted 
in many schools’ working coopera- 
tively with parents, private physi- 
cians, and health departments to see 
that infants are immunized either by 
their own doctor or at a clinic for 
needy children conducted by the 
health department. For certain dis- 
eases, ““booster” 


Formerly, children were 


doses of immunizing 
agents are given when children enter 
school. 

Thru educational efforts, schools 
can contribute to a community pro- 
gram for the prevention and control 
of communicable diseases. Such a pro- 
gram should be directed toward: [1] 
encouraging parents to have infants 
immunized against diseases; [2] in- 
forming parents that sick children 
should be kept at home; [3] helping 
older children to learn the causes of 
communicable diseases, how they are 
spread, and how they may be pre- 
vented; [4] interpreting isolation and 
quarantine regulations of the health 
department. 

In addition to these educational ef- 
forts, the school should immediately 
isolate and exclude any pupil sus- 
pected of having a disease which might 
be transmitted to others. A complete 
diagnosis is not necessary. 

Since legal responsibility for com- 
munity leadership in preventing and 
controlling communicable diseases 
rests with the health department, all 
school procedures should be developed 
cooperatively with it. 


Educating the Handicapped 

Adaptation of the regular school 
program is necessary for the benefit 
of children with certain disabilities: 
crippling deformities, usually the re- 
sults of cerebral palsy or of polio- 
myelitis; severe hearing impairment; 
severe visual defects; speech disorders 
and defects; undernourishment; con- 
valescence from a prolonged or severe 
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AAHPER Reports 
on Pioneering 


Amonc the misinformation found 
frequently is the idea that research 
is dull, uninteresting, more or less 
useless, and, once done, to be con- 
signed to the, library shelf—and 
oblivion. 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Research can be, and 
often is, exciting, interesting, im- 
portant, and of immediate as well 
as longtime use. The research work- 
er is a modern frontiersman, explor- 
ing the unknown. Properly trans- 
lated, his findings point the way to 
new thought, new materials, new 
methods, new facts, and new rela- 
tionships. 

Nowhere is this more true than 
in the fields of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. Over the 
past 80 years, research workers in 
these areas have carried on scores 
of significant investigations. 

Their laboratories have been the 
fields, the pools, the crosscountry 
and steeplechase courses, the camps, 
and the gymnasiums. Their subjects 
have been humanbeings in dynamic 
and physiological stress. Their 
methods have been adapted from 
the fields of science and education. 

They seek to find answers to the 
questions of daily concern to the 
classroom teacher, such as: “What 
is the best curriculum in physical 
education at each grade level?” 
“What are the best methods for im- 
proving posture?” “How is the heart 
affected by physical exertion?” 
“What kinds of exercise will de- 
velop strength most rapidly?” “How 
can the motion picture be used to 
analyze sports skills?” 

Recently, many of the research 
studies having to do with the physi- 

cal welfare of pupils were brought 
together in a volume titled Research 
Methods Applied to Health, Physt- 
cal Education, and Recreation. It 
grew out of the conviction that 
graduate students, teachers, and 
other workers in these fields need a 
general guide to research methods 
as applied to their work. 

It was sponsored by the Research 
Section and the Research Council 
of the AAHPER and is available 
from the department, NEA head- 
quarters. 1949. 480p. $5. 


—CARL TROESTER, executive secre- 
tary, AAHPER, 


iliness; epilepsy; rheumatic heart dis- 
ease; and tuberculosis. The mentally 
handicapped and emotionally dis- 
turbed also need special attention. 

Frequently, the condition produc- 
ing disability can be identified thru 
health - appraisal procedures, and 
health counseling can be used to make 
sure that the child receives appro- 
priate treatment. Programs of educa- 
tion for physically handicapped chil- 
dren should be formulated in con- 
junction with the physician caring for 
the child so that they may be related 
to the child’s health condition. 

A booklet published by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, titled 
Children with Special Health Prob- 
lems, offers constructive suggestions 
for developing programs for certain 
types of handicapped children. 

A teacher should be aware of the 
health problems of handicapped chil- 
dren and the adaptations in the regu- 
lar class program that can be made so 
that children may profit most from 
their school experiences. Each school 
should provide appropriate education 
for all children, and each community 
should be sure that children with dis- 
abilities receive the best treatment. 


Attaining Health Goals 


Splendid health progress has been 
made in the past. Infant mortality 
has been greatly reduced and deaths 
during the school-age years are less 
than during any other period of life. 
Diseases which caused serious epi- 
demics in the past no longer occur. 

But despite this progress, much re- 
mains to be done in protecting the 
health of school-age children. School 
health services for all children in all 
schools is one of the measures that will 
assure continued health progress. 
Each school administrator, if he does 
not now have a wellorganized and 
wellfunctioning program of school 
health services, should initiate coop- 
erative community planning. 

Properly 
services 


planned school health 
efhciently administered and 
appropriately coordinated with the 
work of private practitioners and pub 
lic health officials can be effective in 
raising to a high level the health of 
American children. Health has long 
been considered an educational objec- 
tive—a goal which schools should help 
pupils attain. The goal is attainable, 
but only with planning and action. 
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serren SPCLINY 
THRU BETTER heading 


Correlation of the language arts has 


improved our teaching of them, says 


N” long ago, reading, spelling, 
speaking, and writing were 


taught as skiils having little or no re- 
lation to each other. Today, the lan- 
guage arts are regarded as closely 
related skills. 

For example, we now recognize the 
fact that a good reader is sometimes 
a poor speller but that a poor reader 
will never be a good speller. The rea- 
son for this belief becomes clear when 
we recognize the nature of the prob- 
lem we face in inducting the child 
into the mysteries and intricacies of 
our mother tongue. 


Word Recognition in Reading 


As a result of research on the proc- 
esses involved in learning to read, 
teaching of skills required in word 
identification and recognition has im- 
proved. The spelling method of teach- 
ing reading, which prevailed until the 
middle of the last century, is now 
widely discredited. 

Better teaching of word recognition 
in reading today involves first the 
teaching of a stock of sight words in 
meaningful context. This should be 
done in response to a desire on the 
part of the child to learn to read. 

At the same time or immediately 
after, ear and eye training should be 
given, which gradually develops 
among children the ability to differ- 
entiate words. Children will then 
gradually learn to recognize the words 
and eventually to spell them. Visual 
analysis, phonetic analysis and blend- 
ing, structural analysis and blending, 
and the use of dictionary skills 
finally lead to independence on the 
part of the child in reading. 

In the building up of word-recogni- 
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tion skills in reading, the modern 
teacher never loses sight of the central 
idea in teaching the child to read— 
the comprehension, interpretation, 
and use of ideas gained in the reading 
experience. Along with emphasis on 
meaning, however, the child is taught 
the habits involved in using a variety 
of word-recognition skills: 

[1] He is taught to use the context 
in identifying and recognizing a 
strange word. This use of the context 
emphasizes the whole meaning and 
avoids isolated or meaningless word 
drill. 

[2] He is taught to analyze words 
visually and to discriminate among 
them in terms of their visual peculiari- 
ties, such as length, height, and gen- 
eral configuration. 

[3] He is taught to become familiar 
with the phonetic similarities and dif- 
ferences among words and to learn to 
sound and blend word parts and thus 
to pronounce strange words. 


5S 54555655S8955S8S5S8385S4S8S46S5S55548s8se- 
, Ot oe oe oe ae oe ae ee ee ae ae ee ae ee ae 


A hundred thousand men coming one 
after another could not move a ton 
weight, but the united strength of 50 
would transport it with ease. 
—George Washington 


4 a +. 4.4.4.4. O46 4 
oo ¢ SOP ot ot oo ee Oe > errrrRrre? 


[4] He is taught to analyze words 
structurally, to become familiar with 
roots, prefixes, and suffixes and to 
break polysyllables into syllables and 
also to blend familiar syllables into 
words. 

[5] He is taught to use the diction- 
ary to determine the meaning and 
pronunciation of new words. 


gradually becomes familiar 


Thru systematic training, the child 


with the 
peculiarities, the consistencies, and in- 
consistencies of the English language, 
He develops a team of recognition 
skills, which he uses successfully in 
mastering the difficult art of word 
recognition. Equipped with these 
tools, he reads ever more widely and 
adds to his stock of English words. 


Application to Spelling 

All of this training in word recog. 
nition has definite application to spell- 
ing as well as to reading. Let us com- 
pare the instructions given to the 
child in a modern spelling book for 
children in the third grade on “How 
To Study Your Spelling” with the 
word-recognition skills outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

HOW TO STUDY YOUR SPELLING 

[1] Look at each word and say it 
softly to yourself. 

[2] Look at the word and say each 
letter. 

[3] Close your eyes and say each let- 
ter. 

[4] Look at the word and copy it. 

[5] Write the word three times with- 
out looking at your book. 

Does it not seem obvious that the 
better teaching of recognition skills 
in reading will form an excellent 
background for the mastery of words 
in spelling? 

In addition to teaching the child 
a method of studying new words, the 
modern speller also gives him abun- 
dant training in word study involving 
such exercises as the following: 

{1] Write the 
each sentence. 

[a] The sun rises in the e---. 

[b] It sets in the w---. 

[2] Look at the ea in cream. Write 
the word. 

[3] One word ends in ch. Find it. 
Write it. 

[4] I am black. I am hard. Write my 
name. 

[5] Write warm. Make a new word 
by adding er. Write the word. 

[6] Write step. Make a new word by 
adding s. 

[7] Write the new words that end 
with seed, will, and rain. 

Again, is it not clear that visual 


word that finishes 
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analysis, phonetic analysis, and struc- 
tural analysis, as initiated in the 
teaching of reading, have been found 
equally useful in developing the abil- 
ity to spell? 


Meaningful Teaching 

However, the sole gift of reading 
to spelling has not been in terms of 
better teaching of word-recognition 
skills. One of the important principles 
now generally observed in teaching 
reading is that words should be 
learned in context. 

There is some doubt that merely 
meeting words in context will lead to 
mastery of those words in spelling. 
But there can be little doubt that 
children should learn to spell the 
words which they need and which they 
find meaningful and interesting. Mod- 
ern practice is again illustrated by the 
following excerpt from a modern 
speller: 


ALONG THE HIGHWAY 


Jim’s father likes to drive Mrs. 
Clark and the children out into the 
country. 

On an all-day trip, the Clarks carry 
a basket lunch. At noon, they stop to 
eat it and rest in the shade. 

Jim’s uncle is a farmer who drives 
his truck to market every day. Today 
he has asked the Clarks to have a pic- 
nic in his woods. 


NEW WORDS 


drive rest 
Mrs. uncle 
country farmer 
basket truck 
lunch market 
noon woods 


The emphasis on meaning, which 
has characterized the teaching of 
reading in recent years, has undoubt- 
edly brought about this meaningful 
way of teaching spelling. 

By way of contrast, note the follow- 
ing lesson taken from McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Spelling Book at the turn of 
the century: 


él e phan ti? a sis 
par a di si’ ac al 

par a pher ni’ li a 
vér i si mil’ i tidy 
tin tin nab t 12’ tion 
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sii per € rog’ a tivg 
pu sil la nim’ i ty 
phan tas ma go’ ri 4 
Sb’ li ga to ri ly 

Yd i o s¥n’ cra sy 

ir re me’ di a big 
Yp e <ae ti An’ ha 

ir re €0g’ ni za ble 
gu ber na to’ ri al 
él ee mos’ y na ry 
pol y €ot y le’ don 
hét er o ge’ ne giis 
hi e ro glyph’ ie al 
hYp o chon dri’ ae al 
his to ri 0g’ ra pher 
in dis’ so lu bly ness 
in dis’ pu ta ble ness 
tr y si pel’ a tous 

Tr réf’ ra ga ble ness 


Not only were these words pre- 
sented in syllables, but they were 
marked with diacritical marks and 
with accent marks, which confused 
the normal appearance of the words. 
This has long been abandoned in 
modern reading and spelling except 
as an aid to dictionary usage. 

That better spelling is achieved 
thru a sound foundation in word rec- 
ognition and meaning in material 
which is suited to the needs and in- 
terests of children seems a wellestab- 
lished fact. Today both spellers and 
readers are attractive in form, illus- 
trated with pictures which delight 
children, and contain content based 
upon the wide study of reading inter- 
ests which has occurred since 1900. 
Readers led in this movement to 
make reading matter appeal to chil- 
dren, and spelling followed the trend. 


Unified Language-Arts Program 

Just as spelling and reading have 
grown closer together and in a large 
part merged, except for those specific 
functions which are peculiar to each, 
so have listening, speech, and com- 
position merged into a unified lan- 
guage-arts program. 

This unified program is designed 
to produce a generation of children 
who are thoroly acquainted with their 
native language, who speak it correct- 
ly, are accurate in their listening, 
alert to propaganda, critical in their 
thinking, and skilled and accurate in 
their use of words, 


Fear 


THE strongest enemy of intelli- 
gence and integrity is not our half- 
mindedness or our ever-pressing 
adolescent culture, but fear—fear 
for one’s popularity, fear of the fu- 
ture, fear of change. 

Fear may be a group possession, 
and it would seem that we as a na- 
tion are in the grip of paralyzing 
fear. Many of our national leaders 
can be found in public on their 
knees—not in prayer but in a search 
for the bogeyman under the bed, 

Mighty forces are at large today 
endeavoring to make it unpopular 
and even, unsafe to be a liberal, to 
think liberal thoughts, much more 
to engage in liberal activities. How 
Uncle Joe must smile as the pres- 
sures of his communism and our 
hysterical fear appear to be driving 
otherwise sensible Americans to the 
very conservatism and reactionary 
doctrines that he has always ac- 
cused us of believing. 

“Progressive” as a word has gone 
to the devil. And under the child- 
ish thinking bestirred by fear, “lib- 
eral” is becoming a dangerous 
label. Caspar Milquetoast and his 
ilk are looking for colleges of con- 
servative arts; who knows what may 
be under the guise of liberal arts? 

Fear has withered our faith in 
the ability of people to listen to di- 
vergent points of view and come to 
reasonable conclusions. We ap- 
pear to believe that the average 
American will fall for the first un- 
democratic idea he runs across. 

Let’s make sure there is room 
in this great country for both the 
man who counts America perfect 
and will die to protect the status 
quo and for the man who loves 
America enough to want her 
strengthened and improved, who 
wants to push on to fuller realiza- 
tions of democracy. As a matter of 
fact, the great patriot of today and 
yesterday, and also of tomorrow, 
is the man who loves America 
enough to want her even finer. 

It may well be that our universi- 
ties will be called upon to be the 
bastions of liberal thinking. It may 
become a major responsibility for 
them to protect the right of the 
minority to express dissident and 
unpopular points of view. It may 
be necessary for them to lead the 
fight against fear—the foe that sub- 
dues intelligence and integrity. 

—KENNETH I. BROWN, president, 
Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, [From The Key Reporter]. 
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“I’M GOING to be a teacher.” 

How long it has been since we 
used to hear those sweet words rather 
frequently from young people! Yet 
yesterday when Lois said she was shift- 
ing her college major “‘because I want 
to teach in elementary school,” she was 
the fifth among my college-age friends 
to make this announcement recently. 

Can it be that the combined efforts 
of all of us—teachers, writers, guidance 
workers—have begun to bear fruit? 
Are attractive and able young people 
going to choose teaching once more? 
What a joy it will be to have teaching 
again loved and cherished as a high 
goal, sought by eager youth as a means 
whereby they can serve best! 

Lois, Glen, Eleanor, Alan, and Betty 
—these five who have told me of their 
decisions to train for the finest profes- 
sion in the world —are intelligent 
young people, well-balanced, full of 
fun, leaders in their groups. 

Thinking over my own years as a 
teacher and the lives of my teacher 
friends, I found myself hoping that 
teacher training, while equipping 
them with skills, would not change 
them too much, and that becoming 
teachers would not change them from 
the normal, all-round human beings 
they now are. 

Many of us think of teachers as a 
class, not as individuals or as possible 
friends. We welcome them when 
school starts in the fall, listen to 
Johnny's verdict as to whether he 
“likes” them, then mentally pigeon- 
hole these fine professional workers. 

This kind of future is not right for 
the young people who have decided to 
become teachers (and I hope they 
don’t find out and change their 
minds!). Nor is it good for the pro- 
fession, the school, or the community. 


Can Anything Be Done? 

I believe so. Beginning now, you in 
the profession can help the public 
change its outdated attitude toward 
teachers and come to think of them 
as people and as friends. 

For example, I have noticed that it 
is not easy in many towns to get ac- 
quainted with teachers. You simply 
don’t meet them where you meet other 
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people. How seldom do you find them 
joining in church activities, serving on 
a club committee, or hobnobbing with 
a neighbor at the grocery store! 
Furthermore, if you.meet one, you 
usually meet two or\three. This en- 
courages other people to think of 
them as a class. Stenographers don’t 
go around together as stenographers, 
nor do machinists or doctors. Granted 
that a teacher finds teacher-friends 
congenial, yet avoiding cliquishness 
might help one make friends of all 
sorts for the sake of his profession. 


ae 


Are you satisfied with your 
relationships in the com- 
munity? If not, is the fault 
yours or the community’s? 


Ww 


This means, of course, that teachers 
need to be interested in all sorts of 
people. A teacher friend of mine be- 
longs to a crowd of young business 
girls, teachers, librarians, homemak- 
ers, all of whom enjoy one another as 
individuals, not as members of occu- 
pational groups. In my town, teachers 
are active, along with members of 
many other occupations, in a social- 
service club affiliated with a church. 

It means, too, that those who teach 
must talk about something besides 
school and how Mary is doing in arith- 
metic. Their chief interest is and 
should be children, but they must de- 
velop other points of contact wich the 
people of the town. Besides church 
and club interests, sports and games— 
tennis, golf, riding, cycling, handball, 
chess—introduce one to different kinds 
of friends. 

Hobbies, too, take one across occu- 
pational boundaries, The teacher who 
enjoys choral singing usually lands in 
a church choir or community chorus. 
The teacher who is an amateur astron- 
omer can find others—doctors, lawyers, 
artists, businessmen — equally keen 
about the stars. There may, indeed, be 
other teachers in these groups, but the 
valuable thing is that the group is 
formed around an interest other than 
teaching. 

The weekly paper in our town is 





The grandest profession there is... 


MILLICENT TAYLOR 


Education Editor 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Boston, Massachusetts 


carrying advertisements for apart 
ments and rooms (with kitchen privi- 
leges) desired by teachers, which 
brings up another point. Not being 
able to live “like other people,” ina 
home of one’s own where one can en- 
tertain friends is a problem teachers 7 

8! 
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need to face.. They should work 
toward better living conditions. 
Citizens should be made to help in 








solving this problem—which is partly ve 
housing shortage and part-year work si 
but chiefly low salaries—and the an- st 
swer, I think, is not a “teachers dormi- | 
tory,” which only segregates teachers 4 
the more. ; 

Another point. Teachers who want : 
to be all-round citizens of the commu- . 
nity need to be careful not to use their 
position of teacher as a whip to get Ie 
their way in the classroom. The auto- a 
crat of the classroom can’t suddenly si 
become a democratic citizen outside 
the classroom. Habits of thought and 
action are too strong. 

The individual worth knowing, ‘ 
courteous, free from tensions, ready to I 
exert himself to be interesting and ‘ 
attractive out of school with adults 


or with youngsters will be that way 
in school too, Character runs deep, 


Be Proud of Teaching 


Nor does making friends with men | 
and women of other professions mean ~ 
not honoring one’s own. Quite the 
contrary. Unless a teacher loves teach 
ing, counts it the grandest profession® 
there is, widening one’s social hore 
zons will do the profession and thé 
teacher no good. i 

But the bridges a teacher build 
thru living a sincere, devoted profe: s 
sional life while yet keeping open 
many rewarding paths to persons ouby§ 
side the profession, will prove power ~ 
ful in winning other citizens, and also — 
young people like Lois, Glen, Eleanor,” 
Alan, and Betty, to an admiration for 
the field of service and for the men 
and women active in that field. 
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Social Learnings 


ye are social learnings which the school can 
foster at every developmental level. The pro- 
gression of such paced learnings contributes to 
social maturity in outlook and behavior. The 
very atmosphere in which a child spends succes- 
sive school years can become a medium which 
sustains and develops fine social attitudes. When 
parents, pupils, and ‘school personnel consciously 
foster and cherish democratic values, social learn- 
ings have a better chance to develop and carry 
over into mature world citizenship. 

These pictures—illustrating good-citizenship 
learnings in the kindergarten, primary grades, 
and intermediate grades—were taken at Univer- 
sity School, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, under the direction of LAURA ZIRBES, 
professor of education at Ohio State University. 

They were made possible thru the cooperation 
of the University School staff with the special 
help of Director John Ramsyer and Kenneth 
Arisman, the university public-relations office, 
and the department of photography. 


2-Teaching selfreliance and responsibility can be started early too. 
3—How to work together can be taught in ways suitable for the child’s age. 
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4—Learning to serve on a committee is important, 
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5—Reading and sharing stories is another social learning in primary grades, 6—Buying pet food helps-teach responsibility, 


7-Sharing the pleasures of another culture helps to promote understanding. 8—Group experiments can create mutual respect. 


9-Faith in others and in oneself is fostered by a suitable group project. 10-Playing together gives a sense of belonging. 
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11-Following directions can be taught here. 12—An intermediate-grade project is an aid in teaching world citizenship. 


13-Skill in planning is a necessary learning. 14—In upper grades, concentration on doing a good job is suitably taught. 
I fad Z g f4 J 5 £ 


15-Selfreliance can be developed this way too. 16—Following a plan and using materials wisely are good social learnings. 
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19-Sharing with others broadens social outlook of all ages. 20-—Responsibility for others’ welfare is taught older students, 


21-Pupils are proud of their work and school when parents visit 


SocIAL learnings are indeed 
the fundamentals of life ad- 
justment. Nothing less than a 
continuity of direct experi- 
ences in democratic human 
relations and constructive so- 
cial aspirations can develop a 
generation committed to con- 
cern for the common good. 
This is the basic sanction for 
public education and gener- 
ous school support. 

—LAURA ZIRBES 





EADING a bulletinboard, like par- 

R ticipating in recreational activi- 

' ties, is something you don’t have to do. 
So boards must have reader appeal. 


Invitation to Reading 


Some elements that help bulletin- 

boards attract and hold readers’ atten- 
' tion are: [1] unity, [2] proper margins, 
| [3] simplicity and clearness, and [4] 
_ good use of color. 

Unity—To stress a single idea, ma- 

terial must be carefully organized. 
' Captions and titles must do more than 
identify, they must indicate the or- 
ganization. An over-all title is the 
usual device for giving a display unity. 
Margins—The space at the bottom 
of boards should be slightly wider 
than that on the sides and top. If items 
of the same size are exhibited, place 
' them so the space between them is less 
than the outer edges. 

If the items are of varying size, place 
the corner exhibits first to make a 
border. Then mount additional items 
within the framework established by 
the corners. Above all, have every item 
within the bounds of the boards. 

Simplicity and clearness—In most 
cases, some script is needed with pic- 
tures. It should be brief and to the 
point and printed large enough to be 
easily read. Arrows and directional 
lines help achieve clearness. 

Color—It must be used carefully be- 
cause of its great psychological effect. 
Certain colors have a greater visibility. 

The color of the _ bulletinboards 
themselves is significant. Generally, 
they should fade into the background, 
giving sharpness to items displayed. 

Paint the frames a lighter color tone 
than the boards themselves. This 
makes the boards seem larger. 


According to Plan 


A student-faculty committee may 
well be responsible for the over-all 
plannir.g of the program of exhibits 
for the year. It should delegate the re- 
sponsibility for actually preparing the 
boards to clubs or classes. 

The following topics are presented 
to stimulate your thinking along the 
lines of a program for a year or semes- 
ter: hello week, our clubs, budget your 
time, good grooming, American Edu- 
cation Week and other special weeks, 

* UNESCO, holidays and special events, 
great Americans, great educators, 
‘health, safety, first aid, recreation, 
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proverb week, getting a job, profes- 
sional ethics, vocations. 

Facilities for carrying out the plans 
of the committee should be set up. A 
production room should contain work- 
ing space for faculty and students and 
art and office supplies. 


Construction and Placement 


The most costly type of board is 
made of cork and covered with glass 
so that it may be locked. Some have 
fluorescent bars enclosed around them 
to insure good lighting. Administra- 
tive offices should have this type. 

A very satisfactory material for mak- 
ing a low-cost board is celotex or any 
of the wood-fiber types of material. 
Celotex is preferable to beaverboard; 
it is softer and takes pins more easily. 
Buy it in buff shades or tint it. 

Burlap and monk’s cloth are fabrics 
suitable for bulletinboards. They may 
be rolled up when not in use. Inex- 
pensive boards for classroom use can 
also be made of cardboard or flannel 
mounted on cardboard. Material to 
which flannel has been pasted will 
stick to the flannel board briefly. 

Boards should be designated for 
clubs, departments, special announce- 
ments, administrative bulletins, and 
general announcements. Of course, the 
placing of boards depends on the pur- 
pose they are to serve. Generally, 
boards should be located where traffic 
is heaviest but not congested and 
where there is good light. 

The “read-and-run” type of board 
may be placed at the stair-landing. 
Boards of this type should carry bul- 
letins of general interest to all. 

Another strategic place is near the 
elevator. This is. the “read-while-you- 
wait” type of board. It can carry more 
detailed exhibits and can do more 
than arouse or motivate; it can teach. 
Brief announcements may be placed 
on boards in elevators. Teaching 
boards may be located in the corridors 
adjacent to the classroom, in the class- 


MARY BUICE 


Instructor, Department of Physical and 
Health Education 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


room, in the library, and in the labo- 
ratory. 

Boards should be hung at eye level. 
Wires, hooks, bolts, or other supports 
should be hidden from view. 


Hints on Displaying Material 


After the job of planning the pro- 
gram and procuring and placing the 
boards is completed, comes the task of 
actually mounting the material on the 
boards. Here are some tips: 

{1] Mount printed matter on col- 
ored paper; underscore main points. 

[2] Use three-dimensional objects 
for emphasis. 

[3] Choose two or three colors of 
pleasing combination for the display. 

[4] Use ordinary pins instead of 
thumb tacks. Pins are less obtrusive. 

[5] A stapler with a release which 
permits the base to swing out of nor- 
mal position can be used to attach ma- 
terials to the board. 

[6] For novelty, use pins with col- 
ored heads to anchor materials. 

[7] Organize a large bulletinboard 
into sections, such as: today, this weck, 
this month; or general announce- 
ments, special events, departmental 
news, clubs, and organizations, 

[8] Get student opinion concerning 
a controversial issue by hanging a 
pencil and pad of note paper on a 
bulletinboard. 

[9] Leave the bulletinboard blank 
for a few days before a new display. 

[10] Use boards in the classrooms 
for displaying the picture of ‘e week, 
best poem, or other creative work. 

[11] Keep the materials uptodate. 
Never leave them up in the same place 
for more than a week. 

[12] To avoid puncturing an item, 
put paper clips on the top corners, and 
put pins in the loops of the clips. 
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N™ tests of intelligence indicate 
that we can expect about the 
same proportion of bright or superior 
children at all economic levels. 

The first public report on these 
tests was made earlier this year at 
regional meetings of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors. Since then, new data have been 
gathered. 

Final results in testing 545 children 
with one of our tests, an individual 
test of intelligence, raise basic ques- 
tions as to: [1] whether the present 
methods used in schools to diagnose 
ability are accurate and [2] whether 
the present curriculum is reasonably 
adequate to help the children from 
the lower occupational groups develop 
the ability the new test reveals, 

While we all know that thru the 
schools thousands of children at the 
lower economic levels get their chance 
in life, at the same time our present 
study indicates that a great deal of 
potential ability has not been identi- 
fied by tests used to date. 

If the schools are unable to diagnose 
and train the real intelligence in this 
majority of our school population, it 
follows that we are being deprived of 
untapped resources of human ability, 
and children are being robbed of their 
right to full development. 


Standard Tests Inadequate 


The evidence that standard tests, 
now used in schools, are inadequate to 
fully diagnose real mental ability was 
clear after an intensive and coopera- 
tive three-year study at the University 
of Chicago. The-study revealed: 


fl] Ten of the most widely used 
standard tests of intelligence are com- 
posed of an overwhelming proportion 
of questions on which the higher occu- 
pational groups are superior. 

[2] This superiority is found, upon 
study, to be associated with the type 
of vocabulary used in these standard 
tests and with the greater training and 
motivation of the higher occupational 
groups with regard to tests. 


These findings resulted from coop- 
erative research by a group of educa- 
tional psychologists, experimental 
psychologists, social anthropologists, 
and_specialists in human development. 
The analysis of these data, gathered by 
testing more than 5000 pupils with a 
battery of tests, and by retesting under 
an experimentally controlled plan, was 





hat about [Qs 


OE, from the wrong side of the tracks, 


probably has just as 


gence as Bill, from the 


carried out by Kenneth Eells and by 
Ernest A. Haggard. 

During these first three years of re- 
search, it was found that the low occu- 
pational groups and the foreign-back- 
ground groups were not superior on a 
single one of the 460 problems in the 
10 standard tests. They equalled the 
highest occupational groups on 21 of 
the 460 problems. But these were less 
than 5% of the problems. 

Moreover, they were the simplest 
problems, for most of them involved 
only observation, rather than the or- 
ganization of facts and the drawing of 
inferences. Therefore, these scant 2] 
seemed poor indicators of the higher 
mental abilities. 

As other samples of pupils, both 
white and Negro, both native and 
ethnic, were tested and retested with 
the standard tests, the results con- 
tinued to show the same overwhelm- 
ing superiority of higher occupational 
groups, 

After the fourth year of research, 
we became increasingly inclined to ac- 
cept the prevailing opinion that the 
children from the lower occupational 
groups were, on the average, inferior 
in real intelligence. As yet, there 
wasn’t a bit of statistically valid evi- 
dence that, on any range of mental 
problems, the lower occupational 
groups could do as well, in terms of 
absolute attainment, as the higher oc- 
cupational groups. 


Observations and Hypotheses 


Fortunately, however, we were car- 
rying on field-work while we were test- 
ing. We were actually observing chil- 
dren from high occupational groups 
and children from low occupational 
groups. ~ 


much native intelli- 


best home in the city. 


We observed these groups at play 
and at work; -in their homes, in their 
neighborhoods, in their playgrounds, 
and in their classrooms. We also led 
them to talk to us about [1] the mean- 
ings of words, and [2] various kinds of 
mental problems including explora. 
tory, logical, arithmetical, creative. 

Continually, we returned from these 
more intensive contacts with the 
strong impression that if one dealt in 
mental testing with experiences about 
equally common in all occupational 
groups of American children, and if 
one phrased these experiences in 
words and in pictures which were 


equally common in the social environ- « 


ments of all groups, two results would 
occur: 

[1] These problems would be solved 
by some children in each socio-eco- 
nomic group, but failed by others in 
that same social environment. That is, 
these common cultural problems, we 
believed from our observation, were 
sufficiently difficult to measure a range 
of mental ability. 

Having had the same experience 
with the cultural elements in the prob- 
lém, children nevertheless differed, we 
observed, in their ability to solve such 
a problem, This difference between 
children in their solutions of those 
problems which use equally common 
cultural experiences and symbols re- 
sults chiefly from the essential factor 
in intelligence. 

This continuum, which is found to 
exist in responses to a set of problems, 
after the social factor in the problems 
has been limited to common social ex- 
periences and symbols, gives us our 
scale of real intelligence. 

We are not seeking a measure of 
“cultural opportunity,” of 
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background,” of “work habits,” or 
simply of school performance. We wish 
to measure that ability which under- 
lies, uses, and is used by these eco- 
nomic, social, and home factors. This 
essentially hereditary ability is what 
we call “real intelligence,” “innate 
ability,” “smartness,” or “mother-wit.” 

[2] We thought it likely also that 
problems using basic experiences and 
symbols, which were equally common 
in all socio-economic groups, would 
show no difference in the relative suc- 
cess of the top and bottom occupa- 
tional groups, because the underlying 
mental ability to organize, to relate, 
and to reason correctly was about 
equally common in all occupational 
groups. No genetic evidence exists to 
the contrary. 


The New Tests 


With these hypotheses, and these 
observations, we set out to construct 
new tests of intelligence. We chose 
basic mental problems, and tried to ex- 
press them in symbols and situations 
common to all occupational groups. 

One of the new tests is an individual 
test for children of ages six to nine, in- 
clusive. It is called the Davis-Hess In- 
dividual ‘Test of Intelligence. The 
test’s tentative standardization also 
has been carried out by Mr. Hess. 

In view of the results obtained with 
the standard tests, we were ourselves 
not anticipating the results‘which have 
come in from the new test. 

The types of problems employed in 
the new test dealt with: [1] the under- 
standing of physical principles; [2] the 
classification of objects into categories 
selected by the child; [3] memory proc- 
esses; [4] the drawing of inferences 
from given relationships; [5] imagina- 
live processes involved in mentally 
grasping and manipulating objects in 
their spatial relations; [6] perception 
and description; [7] discrimination; 
[8] critical processes and the ability to 
verify solutions; [9] ability to discover 
possible arithmetical combinations 
and possible permutations in ordered 
objects; and [10] general inductive and 
deductive reasoning. 

Altho the lower occupational white 
group of our sample was, on the aver- 
age, nearly eight IQ points below the 
upper occupational white group, the 
high occupational gtoup showed defi- 


.Nitely superior performance on only 


one of the 19 problems used in the 
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test, while the lower occupational 
group showed a small but consistent 
advantage on three. 

On the test as a whole, the lower 
socio-economic white group earned 
slightly higher average scores at age 
six, and equalled the performance of 
the upper socio-economic white group 
at each of the other three ages. 

A lower socio-economic Negro 
group, which averaged nearly 20 IQ 
points below the high occupational 
white group, equalled the perform- 
ance of the high occupational white 
group on seven of the 19 items. At 
ages six and seven, the Negro group 
equalled the performance of the high 
occupational group on 10 items, or 
over 50% of the items in the test. 

On the test as a whole, the Negro 
group averaged somewhat lower than 
the two white groups. Yet, at age six, 
they reduced the IQ-score-advantage 
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If one advances confidently in the 
direction of his dreams, and en- 
deavors to live the life which he 
has imagined, he will meet with a 
success unexpected in common 


hours. 
—Henry David Thoreau 
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of the high occupational white group 
by more than 10 points. 

A great deal of the interest of this 
new test lies not only in average scores, 
but in the discovery of children from 
the lower economic group whose real 
intellectual potential is not revealed 
by standard intelligence tests, 

George, for example, is a six-year- 


old Negro boy who lives with two sis- 


ters, three brothers, and his mother in 
a single room of an overcrowded tene- 
ment house, in a neglected district of 
the city. His father deserted three 
years ago; his mother supports tem. 

George’s IQ is supposed to be 79. 
On the new test, he scored higher than 
the average for the upper socio-eco- 
nomic white group of his age. 


Nancy, a girl from the lower socio- 
economic white group, lives with her 
father and mother near the railroad 
tracks in an “apartment” so small that 
she and her two sisters must sleep with 
their parents. Her father is an un- 
skilled laborer in the steel mills. 

Nancy’s IQ is 90. On the Davis-Hess 
test, her performance equalled that 
of the upper socio-economic white 
group, whose average IQ is 110. 

George and Nancy are but two ex- 
amples of the undeveloped talent 
in the underprivileged groups. 

The results gained with this new 
test are due, we believe, to the follow- 
ing facts: 

[1] Most problems are about equally 
common in all socio-economic groups. 

[2] The problems on the new test 
have to be solved almost entirely thru 
the child’s reasoning and creative 
ability, as developed in his general 
experience. 

We do not believe that present 
school training develops these basic 
aspects (reasoning and creative abil- 
ity) of intelligence significantly, and, 
therefore, school training does not 
help the upper socio-economic group 
of pupils on our test any more than 
the lower socio-economic group. 

[3] By eliminating those words 
which are unfamiliar to either group, 
we have improved communication in 
the test. 

[4] By ignoring small differences 
between pupils in time (as between 30 
seconds and 50 seconds) , we have ob- 
tained a test of power (like the Binet) , 
rather than a test of speed (like the 
usual tests) . 

[5] As a result of controlling these 
cultural factors, in the test, we believe 
we have a measure primarily of real 

(genetic) mental ability as developed 
thru its use in common and general 
areas of observation, reasoning, and 
invention. 


Need for Curriculum Change 

Because this measure shows that pu- 
pils of the lower white occupational 
groups have as much average ability 
as pupils of the high white occupa- 
tional groups, we raise the most serious 
questions as to the value of the pres- 
ent curriculum. Under our present 
programs, pupils of low occupational 
groups are retarded, on the average, by 
two years after they have been in 
school only four years! 
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») EDUCATION 


N CARTOONS, texts, and 
| pee the nation’s 
press Ras told the story 
this fall of the impact of 


war babies on already 
bulging schools. 
Cartoonists Herblock 


of the Washington Post 
and Dowling of the New 
York Herald Tribune ac- 
cented inadequate school 
facilities. 

Life, in its leading fea- 
ture (September 19) re- 
ported “hundreds of thou- 
sands of children 
learning under emergency 
conditions.” Following a 
visit to NEA headquar- 
ters, Life staff members 
decided the story of 
swamped _ elementary 
schools was the biggest 
news of the week and 
featured it in seven pages 
of pictures and text. 

“What is swamping the 
elementary schools,” Life 
reported, “is a bumper 
crop of war babies born 
during the hectic years 
between 1941 and 1947, 
when the national birth 
rate jumped from 2.5 mil- 
lion to a startling 3.7 mil- 
lion. This year, for the 
first time in US history, 
first-grade enrolment has 
hit the four-million mark. 
Shaken by iast year’s bet- 
ter than 10% increase in 
the first grade, most cities 
had a busy summer. 

“Detroit has rushed new 
buildings, hired 400 new 
teachers, and plans to hire 
400 more each year for the 
next 10 years. Los Angeles 
has built more than 1000 
new classrooms since Oc- 
tober. But these efforts 
are merely  stopgaps. 
There is still a shortage 
of 125,000 qualified teach- 
ers in the elementary 








schools. Hundreds of thousands of 
children are learning under emer. 
gency conditions. 

“Next year it will be worse, stil] 
worse the year after. By 1960, ele. 
mentary-school enrolment will be 
bigger by seven million children. , ,, 
The US will have to get a million new 
qualified teachers and spend $10 bil. 
lion on classrooms merely to maintain 
the educational standards it enjoyed 
in the years before the war.” 

Look explained the need for one 
million additional new teachers in a 
feature article (July 19) by John Guy 
Fowlkes, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin. 

“Schools are Overflowing” was the 
topic for a cover illustration and a 
full-page feature article in the Sep 
tember 9 issue of US News & World 
Report, which indicated that the birth 
boom is likely to mean substandard 
education. 


Family Scrapbook 


Day-to-day problems relating to the 
home and parent-child relations are 
covered in a United Feature Syndi- 
cate column by Ernest G. Osborne, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Dr. Osborne presents child training 
and development information in his 
column, “The Family Scrapbook.” 


First Day in a First Grade 


AMONG the many articles written 
this fall on the opening of schools 
was a story by Lydel Sims entitled, 
“More than Patience, It’s Magic—or, 
First Day in a First Grade.” 

His account of the manner in which 
Melville Jameson, a teacher at Snow- 
den School in Memphis, Tenn., con- 
trolled the ‘‘atomic energy” of a group 
of new first-graders appeared in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal on 
September 7. His feature is used by 
THE JOURNAL with permission of that 
newspaper. 

A member of the Commercial Ap- 
peal staff, Mr. Sims is a feature writer 
handling general assignments which 
he usually hunches himself. He comes 
by an interest in education naturally, 
being the son of the founder and first 
president of Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, La. 


SCIENTISTS win fame for releasing 
atomic energy—but who hails a first 
grade teacher for controlling it? 

Yet this modern miracle wa 
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wrought all over Memphis and Shelby 
county yesterday, and casualties—at 
least on the surface—were unbelieva- 
bly light. 

One such heroine is Melville Jame- 
son, who has taught 20 years in the 
same room at Snowden School and 
doesn’t even grow pale at the sight 
of a child. 

To the layman, Miss Jameson’s 
world is a mystery heightened only 
by the occasional exotic reports 
brought home by children—such as “A 
little girl swallowed my nickel.” 

Determined to chart this trackless 
wilderness, I visited Miss Jameson’s 
classroom yesterday, wearing a trim 
bullet-proof vest and padded shin- 
guards beneath my outer garments. 

Things began happening in the 
bright, cheerful room even_ before 
class began. A little girl with long 
yellow curls went skipping toward 
her seat and fell as she rounded a 
curve. Three boys rushed for front- 
row seats. One youngster in a gray 
sport shirt tried to persuade a little 
girl to move next to him, and she 
shook her head demurely. 

About 8:27, the pencil sharpener 
was discovered. A line formed rapidly 
and scouts reported to those still in 
their seats. 

Miss Jameson, who had been oc- 
cupied with two mothers, materialized 
as if by magic and herded them back 
with a running fire of compliments. 
They were beaming as they sat down. 

“I'm so proud,” she was saying. 
“Such sweet boys and _ girls—every- 
body’s so happy to be at school— 
you're just the biggest boys and girls!” 

Then she noticed a forlorn sag to 
a small pair of shoulders, and went 
to where the little girl was sitting 
alone. In less than a minute, a friend 
was moved into a nearby seat. 

A boy pulled at Miss Jameson to 
report movement in the goldfish bowl. 
Three other boys had to be retrieved 
from a book-and-puzzle display. A 
girl dropped her crayons and they 
scattered over the floor. 

The left row discovered there were 
racks under the desk chairs, and one 
by one, like ten pins, they dropped 
to a horizontal position to investigate. 

Miss Jameson moved from seat to 
seat, admiring her children, and they 
were quiet again. 

They were all singing “Good Mor- 
ning to You” when a little girl in a 
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pale purple dress tilted her chair too 
far to the right. Before the crash had 
died away, the whole room had joined 
Miss Jameson in admiring the courage 
of this fine girl who didn’t even cry. 
Then everyone, without knowing it, 
was looking another way while she 
dried her eyes. 

There was talk about baby brothers 
and sisters, then two more songs. 

After that, the class stood and be- 
came a flock of birds, moving arms 
up and down in graceful flight . 
then a field of morning-glories, rising, 
opening out, and closing in the sun. 

Miss Jameson pointed out messages 
and signs here and there about the 
room. One said “Come and Draw,” 
and they all practiced reading it. The 
next was “Come and Paint’’—and to 
Miss Jameson’s amazement, Max read 
it all by himself. 

There was a small flurry of excite- 
ment as they lined up for recess. ‘The 
girls had gone first, and Ricky shouted 
all of a sudden: “One of ’em’s run 
away!” But Miss Jameson explained 
she had just gone to the coatroom and 
everyone was pleased. 

They explored the schoolhouse, had 
milk at the cafeteria, and walked 
around the building on the outside. 
Then they came back and wrote a 
story about it. 

Richard gave the first line: “We 
walked around the school.”” Jim was 
next with, ‘““We looked for our room.” 
The third sentence—“We looked and 
looked.” —was provided by Miss Jame- 
son because of a minor crisis, and 
Mary Lynn supplied the climax and 
ending: “We found it!” 

The minor crisis was like this. A girl 
on the right row fell over in her chair. 
The boy right behind her was so sur- 
prised that he fell over, too. And an- 
other boy, three rows over, was so 
sympathetic that he fell, too. 


The three chairs were righted in 
a jiffy. Everybody looked to see that 
all four chairlegs were on the ground, 
and they practiced reading their story. 
After a while, Ray read the story all 
by himself and Miss Jameson led the 
class in applause. 

After that they drew and colored, 
while one row at a time went to the 
blackboard and learned to write 
“boy.” Then Miss Jameson made name 
cards for them, and gathered up vari- 
ous pleased groups to be introduced 
as “Our ‘M’ boys and girls” or “Our 
‘B’ boys.” It developed that there was 
one Mary Lynn and one Marilyn, and 
two Raymonds and two Richards, and 
everybody was very proud. 

At last, they showed one another 
the pictures they had drawn and 
settled down for a story while the 
walk outside grew thick with anxious 
mothers. Then they went out—the 
finest and smartest and biggest boys 
and girls anybody ever saw, and their 
teacher so proud of them she wanted 
their parents to know how good they 
were. 

She came back a few minutes later, 
smiling. “They really are sweet, aren't 
they? I want every one of them to love 
school.” 

Somewhere outside the window 
there was a noise. It might have been 
Job himself, rolling over in his grave. 


Schoolboards 


“Revolt in East St. Louis, Illinois” 
is the title of an article in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
written by Margaret Hickey, public- 
affairs editor. 

Dealing with the transition taking 
place in the East St. Louis schools 
since the election of a new school- 
board, the article emphasizes the im- 
portance of having top-caliber people 
as board members. 

Local schoolboards are “at the core 
of strength in our national life,” says 
the article, for “their work affects the 
lives and futures of 30,000,000 boys 
and girls.” 

The East St. Louis case brings out 
that electing the right people to office 
is not, in itself, enough, for a diffi- 
culty which the new schoolboard there 
faces “is its own success, Like all re- 
form movements, the cleanup in East 
St. Louis depends upon the continu- 
ing support of citizens . . . and active 
community leadership.” 
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Meet the Neighbors 
Ww the help of parents and teach- 


ers, my fourth-grade pupils 
planned and took a one-day trip to 
Montreal, Quebec. The children 
planned what they wanted to do, their 
budgets, how they would act in vari- 
ous situations, and how the trip was to 
be financed. They brought the money 
for their tickets. 

School authorities in Montreal met 
us at the train. After breakfast, we 
visited a highschool and later an ele- 
mentary school. 

Our visit concluded with a 
party and sightseeing tour of the 
city as guests of our Canadian friends. 
We came home with a much greater 
appreciation of our neighbors in the 
North—and a new group of interna- 


was 





Off to Havana, 








tional friends.—FRANCIS BRINKERHOFF, 
supervising teacher, Laboratory 
School, Plattsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Thanksgiving Trip to Cuba 

FouRTEEN students from the North 
Beach Elementary School [Miami, 
Fla.] spent their Thanksgiving holiday 
last year learning about a foreign 
country—Cuba. Chaperoned by teach- 
ers, Mrs. Elnora Krueger and Mrs. 
Katharine Kane, the group is shown 
below boarding a plane, enroute to 
Havana. The group made a three-day 
trip. 


Civics in Action 

Our ninth-grade civics classes last 
year: [1] drew up their own constitu- 
tion; [2] sent a gift to the UN Interna- 
tional Children’s 
Emergency 
Fund after study- 
ing the UN; [3] 
prepared a bulle- 
tinboard display 
on the current 
elections; [4] 
served as guides 
for voters using 
the school pre- 
cinct poll; [5] 
“straw-voted” be- 
fore or after guide 
duty; [6] did re- 
search relating to 
the election; and 
[7] gave a com- 
bined Armistice 
Day-Admission 
Day assembly pro- 
gram. [Washing- 
ton State was ad- 
mitted on No- 
vember 11, 1889.] 
—DON H. GLENN, 
Auburn, Wash. 


Friendship Day 


FRIENDSHIP 
Day—a means of 
fostering a better 
understand- 
ing and apprecia- 





tion of other nations and communi. 
ties—was celebrated by our school last 
year. Each room selected a country 
to represent. The customs, dances, 
music, literature, arts, and sciences of 
many of the countries became a part 
of our regular school work weeks be 
fore the event. 

The celebration began with a pa 
rade headed by our highschool band. 
The various ‘“‘countries’” were in cos. 
tume, and at the conclusion of the 
parade, a program made up of activi- 
ties typical of each country was pre- 
sented over the public-address sys. 
tem.—ROLAND WIRT, Oak Terrace 
School, Lake County, Highland Park. 
Highwood, Ill. 


Workshop in Art 


A workKsHop in art has replaced the 
regular supervisory meetings held by 
the art supervisor with the elemen- 
tary teachers. Each month a commit 
tee of teachers takes over the meeting 
and demonstrates various handicrafts. 

A lesson in flower arrangement pro- 
vided bouquets which decorated the 
entire school. A hobby and antique 
show started by this group attracted 
so much interest that it became an all- 
school affair. 

Meetings for the year are planned 
around interests and skills such as 
pottery, jewelrymaking, fingerpaint- 
ing, represented among the teachers. 
—MRS. ARTHUR A. GATES, art supervisor, 
Port Byron Central School, Port By- 
ron, N. Y. 


Book Week 


Our fourth grade prepared a dis- 
play of good books for enjoyment and 
for better world understanding. 

The books were grouped on a long 
table at the front of the room under 
“read to learn” and “read for pleas- 
ure.” A globe of the world was in the 
middle of the table. Behind the books 
were small flags in clay holders, which 
were made in art class. Above the 
books and the flags was a poster en- 
titled, “World Peace.” 

As a decorative note, the children 
made a sugarplum tree and placed it 
at one side of the table. Then we held 
a Book Week party. During our activ- 
ities, the children discovered many 
old book-friends and made many neW 
acquaintances among the books on 
the table.—MRs. ALBERTA NEWKIRK, 
Cottonwood Falls, Kans. 
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Changes in Sources of State School Revenues 


iLL the states abandon the prac- 
WV tice of allocating specific tax 
yroceeds for aid to the public schools? 
About half of them have already done 
so, according to a five-year survey of 
legislation affecting state school rev- 
enues, just completed by the NEA 
Research Division. 

Thruout the five-year period prior 
to 1949, there was a strong trend to- 
ward replacement of aid from ear- 
marked taxes. with direct appropria- 
tions from state general funds. 


Characteristics of the Period 


The period 1944 thru 1948 was one 
in which all trends were inflationary. 
The national income rose from $182.4 
billion in 1944 to $224.4 billion in 
1948; the cost of living was 36.4% 
higher at the end of the period than 
at the beginning; cost of all state gov- 
ernments increased from $5929 mil- 
lion to $10,400 million, or about 
75%. Only at the very end of the pe- 
riod did some of these upward trends 
show signs of leveling off. 

In the public schools, total expendi- 
tures by most state and local govern- 
ments increased $214 billion in 1944 
to more than $314 billion by 1948. 

To meet these rising costs, more 
revenues had to be made available by 
state governments. Fortunately, the 
vield of practically all state taxes in- 
creased. Among the new taxes levied, 
the general sales, severance, and to- 
bacco taxes showed the largest in- 
crease in number. 

With respect to most tvpes of taxes, 
however, the number of the levying 
states either increased during the pe- 
riod studied or remained the same; 
few state tax laws were repealed. 

The greatest need of state revenue 
systems during tlus period, aside from 
high productivity, was flexibility. In a 
time of speedily mounting costs, it 
was necessary not only to have rev- 
enues adequate for meeting total 
budgetary needs, but to have them 
readily available for use where most 
needed in the state fiscal structure. 

One of the most pressing demands 
was for increased aid to local govern- 
ments for schools and other purposes. 
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Since provisions for allocating specific 
tax proceeds for specifically named 
purposes tended to destroy the flexi- 
bility required of state revenue sys- 
tems, many states repealed such pro- 
visions. 
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tions for schools from state general 
funds. 

During the same period, only four 
state taxes were newly earmarked for 
aid to schools by the laws of as many 
states. These included one income tax, 
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Effects of School-Revenue 
Legislation 

Fifteen states enacted legislation 
during the years 1944-1948 which re- 
pealed or diverted to state general 
revenues state taxes which had been 
earmarked wholly or partly for aid to 
the public schools. A total of 35 state 
taxes were affected by this legislation. 

In addition, some states, whose con- 
stitutions or statutes still included pro- 
visions dedicating certain tax revenues 
for school purposes, adopted the prac- 
tice, during this five-year period,’ of 
including the amount of these dedi- 
cated revenues as a part of their regu- 
lar annual, or biennial, appropria- 


For more complete information, 
see the October 1949 Research Bul- 
letin, “State Legislation Affecting 
School Revenues, 1944-1948.” 50¢. 
NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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two sales taxes, and one property tax. 

Thirty-one states in 1948, as com- 
pared with 20 states in 1943, derived 
more than 75%, of their total state 
school revenues from general-fund ap- 
propriations. In fact, all but three of 
these states, in the later year, derived 
90%, or more of such revenues from 
this source. 


Future Trends 

The trend toward increased reliance 
upon general-fund appropriations for 
the support of the public schools seems 
to be firmly established. It will prob- 
ably continue thruout the duration of 
our present period of economic pros- 
perity, and longer. On the other hand, 
it is doubtful that the earmarking of 
state tax proceeds for aid to public 
education will be abandoned entirely. 

—FRANK W. HUBBARD and LOUISE B. 
sEASE, NEA Research Division. 
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INCE recent incidents have revived 
S the question of formal religious- 
education in the public schools, the 
NEA Research Division has attempted 
to summarize the status of religious- 
education programs in public school- 
systems. 

In December 1948, a brief question- 
naire was sent to 5100 local superin- 
tendents of public schools. This group 
was divided approximately into 3300 
cities over 2500 in population, 1500 
small towns and villages, and 300 
counties, predominantly urban in 
character, Nearly 3000 replies were re- 
ceived, but only 2639 came in time for 
the tabulations. The report of the 
findings was released in June 1949. 


Programs Defined 


In order to systematize the replies, 
the inquiry form included definitions 
of six general types of programs. The 
definitions ranged from Type A (for- 
mal classes operated in the schools 
during regular school hours) to Type 
F (all pupils dismissed to attend re- 
ligious-education classes outside of 
school or engage in other activities as 
their parents decided) . 

Between these extremes were types 
involving varying amounts of official 
school-system participation. For those 
who thought that their own plan did 
not fit the defined types, the inquiry 
blank provided space for the respond- 
ent to describe the local plan. 


Extent of Programs 


Of the 2639 school systems replying, 
1621 or 61.4% reported that they 
never had used any of the formal plans 
of religious education; 310 or 11.8% 
had given up their programs; and 708 
or 26.8% had some type of plan in 
operation. Therefore, in the school 
year 1948-49, about three in four of 
the school systems in the survey had 
no plan of religious education. 

In the largest cities, over 100,000 in 
population, nearly 46% reported pro- 
grams, while -in the smallest places, 
under 2500 population, only 17%. As 
city size declined, formal programs 
were found with less frequency. 


Types of Programs Used 


The 708 school systems reporting 
programs of religious instruction in- 
cluded all but one of the defined types. 


15.3% (of the 708) held formal 
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STATUS OF 


Religious 


IN THE 


classes in the public schools during 
regular school hours. 

4.1% allowed the school buildings 
to be used after school hours but with 
no official school participation in the 
programs. 

35.0% released individual pupils to 
attend religious-education classes out- 
side of the school, but the school sys- 
tem assumed responsibilities for at- 
tendance thru records or otherwise. 

33.1% released individual pupils to 
attend religious-education classes out- 
side of the school, but the school sys- 
tem had no official responsibilities, 
such as enforcing attendance. 

4.2% dismissed all pupils on a given 
day presumably for religious training 
outside of school, but the school sys- 
tem assumed no obligation for the use 
of the free time. 

8.3% reported programs, with vary- 
ing degrees of school participation, 
which could not be readily classified 
under the preceding types. 


Of the 708 school systems reporting 
religious-education plans, 68.1% used 
the socalled “released-time” idea in 
which, usually upon parental request, 
individual pupils leave school to at- 
tend religious-education classes. In 
slightly more than half of the school 
systems using this plan, the school as- 
sumed some responsibility for enforc- 
ing attendance; in slightly less than 
half, the school merely excused the 
child and exerted no official influence 
upon his attendance at the religious- 
instruction classes. 

Considering all types of plans in 
these 708 school systems, a little more 
than 40% reported little or no official 
participation by the school system. In 
other words, freely or reluctantly, in 
these communities the public-school 
system merely relaxed its rules and 
stepped aside so as to allow some of 
its pupils to attend formal religious- 
education classes. Aside from this, the 
school system assumed no official obli- 
gations. 

The total picture, therefore, adds 
up to 73.2% of 2639 communities 


Education 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


without any kind of program asso. 
ciated with the schools and an addi- 
tional 11%, where programs exist, hay- 
ing little or no official participation 
by the school system, 


Enrolment in Programs 


On the basis of those reporting rea. 
sonably clear-enrolment figures, it has 
been estimated that in the 708 com- 
munities a total of 700,000 elementary. 
and secondary-school pupils were at- 
tending formal religious-education 
classes in the school year 1948-49. This 
number was about 14% of the esti- 
mated total enrolment in these sys 
tems; it was 5% of the estimated enrol- 
ment in the 2639 communities reply- 
ing to the questionnaire. 


Activities of Nonattending Pupils 


In the 708 school systems associated 
with formal religious-education plans, 
about 40% of the superintendents re- 
ported that the regular school classes 
were maintained for the nonattending 
pupils. However, some indicated that 
the teachers were forbidden to take up 
any new work. 

In about 28% of the communities, 
the nonattending pupils were sent to 
study halls or school libraries; about 
17% reported that remedial and sup 
plementary work was chiefly used; 
nearly 3% offered citizenship- and 
character-education courses during the 
time the released pupils were away. 


Programs Abandoned or Changed 


From the earlier surveys, as well as 
the questionnaires of the present sur 
vey, the impression is obtained that 
there has been extensive fluctuation i 
the number and types of religious-edt- 
cation classes associated with the pub 
lic schools. Among the reasons com 
monly given have been the shortage of 
good teachers, lack of interest, too few 
pupils, conflict with school schedules, 
and the ineffectiveness of the program. 

To these usual reasons reported by 
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other studies, the present survey re- 
vealed widespread influence by the US 
Supreme Court's decision in the Mc- 
Collum case, This decision in 1948 de- 
dared unconstitutional the Cham- 
paign, Illinois, plan of religious edu- 
cation, where teachers of different re- 
ligious faiths gave instruction in 
public-school buildings to groups of 
children segregated on the basis of 
their religious preferences. 

Of the 310 school systems reporting 
in the present study that they had 
abandoned formal religious-education 
classes, 52.3% cited the McCollum case 
as the major reason. 

Among the 708 communities now 
operating religious-education plans, 
one in 10 had revised its program so 
as to reduce or to eliminate official 
school-system participation. Most of 
these changes were considered neces- 
sary because of the McCollum deci- 
sion. 


Probable Demand for 


Religious Education 


In an effort to estimate the public 
demand for religious education, the 
superintendents were asked to indicate 
the prevailing community point of 
view on two propositions: 


Proposition A. Formal religious in- 
struction has no place in the public 
schools because the present public- 
school emphasis on spiritual and moral 
values, integrated with all instruction, 
is sufficient for school purposes. 

Proposition B. Some formal type of 
religious instruction should be worked 
out for public-school use because the 
present curriculum is not adequate. 


Of the 2639 superintendents reply- 
ing, 59.2% thought that the first state- 
ment above represented the prevailing 
community view; 22.7% checked item 
2; and 18.1% did not vote. 

As estimated by the superintend- 
ents, majority community opinion was 
strongly unfavorable to formal re- 
ligious-education plans in _ those 
places where no such plan had existed, 
slightly unfavorable in cities where 
plans had been given up, and some- 
what favorable toward religious-edu- 
cation plans where programs were in 
use. 


Problems for Study 


Many superintendents — including 
some who were favorably inclined, op- 
posed, or skeptical—wrote comments 
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on the inquiry form, These indicated 
a belief that certain procedures, if 
properly developed, would either sup- 
plement or even make unnecessary 
school-sponsored formal religious edu- 
cation. Briefly summarized, these in- 


cluded: 


[J] More emphasis in teaching upon 
the spiritual and moral significance to 
be found in the experiences of every- 
day life. 

[2] Greater sensitivity on the part of 
teachers to the fact that their own con- 
duct and attitudes affect the ethical 
standards of pupils. 

[3] More systematic guidance of in- 
dividual pupils with their character- 
building problems, including the sup- 
plementary use of community agen- 
cies. 

[4] Further development of extra- 
curriculum activities where character- 
education influences are especially ef- 
fective (e.g., youth groups emphasiz- 
ing citizenship, ethical values, and the 
like) . 

[5] The preparation for school use 
of units of work or even courses which 
would provide the history, purposes, 
and ethics of various religions. 

[6] The development of definite 
units or courses for a program of char- 
acter instruction with emphasis on 
religious (but not sectarian) experi- 
ences. 


[7] Encouragement of church groups: 


to make a really effective attack upon 
the basic elements of religious educa- 
tion which should be the common in- 
heritance of all American children. By 
control of home study and extra-cur- 
riculum activities, the schools would 
make it possible for the churches to 
find free hours outside of those of 
regular school attendance. 


Unsetiled Issues 


The problem of religious education 
in relation to public schools involves 
many unsettled ‘problems with respect 
to legal, instructional, religious, and 
human-relationship principles. 

There can be interminable debates 
over such terms as “religious experi- 
ence” and “spiritual values.” Most 
public-school teachers believe that in 
their teaching they are aware of and 
give reasonable attention to moral, 
ethical, and spiritual values. 

Many church leaders contend that 
such teaching has no “religious” value 
except when taught in a church “at- 
mosphere” and by members of their 
own particular faiths. It seems impos- 
sible to satisfy these church leaders 


This article is based upon the 
replies of public-school super- 
intendents in urban communi- 
ties. It is primarily a factual 
report of the findings. Inter- 
pretations and conclusions do 
not necessarily represent the 
official policies of the NEA. 

The complete report, issued 
under the same title as the 
present article, may be obtained 
from the Association for 25¢ 
per copy with the usual NEA 
discounts for quantity orders. 


SS we eS So 


except by surrendering part of the 
school time, by directly or indirectly 
using the police power of the state to 
enforce attendance, and by subsidizing 
the religious-education program thru 
the use of school buildings, personnel, 
and other indirect financial aid. 

As soon as a school system partici- 
pates officially in a plan of formal re- 
ligious education, it is confronted by 
possible legal complications 9~4 chal- 
lenges by taxpayers. The M.—ollum 
decision of the US Supreme Court 
found that the Champaign plan vio- 
lated the First Amendment of the Con- 
stitution on three counts: [a] the use 
of public-school property, [b] the use 
of school time coupled with enforced 
attendance, and [c] the close coopera- 
tion between school authorities and re- 
ligious agencies. 

These elements, in the opinion of 
the court, combined to make tax-sup- 
ported agencies instruments in spread- 
ing the beliefs of particular religious 
groups. By implication, at least, the 
court ruled that to be constitutionally 
acceptable formal religious-education 
programs must be held off school prop- 
erty and without the cooperation of 
the school system. 

The “dismissed-time” plan where 
all pupils are released contains none 
of the elements which made the Cham- 
paign plan unconstitutional. The so- 
called “released-time” plan, where in- 
dividual pupils are excused from regu- 
lar school might be challenged if 
school property were used and the 
school system provided extensive as- 
sistance. The many other variations of 
religious education are of unknown 
constitutionality, and the status of 
each would require review by the 
courts. 

—NEA Research Division. 




































































































ROBERT C. TABER 


Director of Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
School District of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HETTIE R. BACHMAN 


Staff Secretary for Schools 
Community Chest 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE Community Chest in Philadel- 
‘kak does not beg. Cooperatir 
with the schools, it operates by dey@l- 
oping public understanding of thgjob 
to be done. By giving youngsé€rs a 
first-hand acquaintance with, their 
community organizations, it 
a sense of rib ag respon 
for support of those o 






Community irs 


For example, with the, help of the 
Philadelphia ‘Transportation g Cone 


city for all school childyeng "Lhegoale- 
velop an awareness of Givic-problems 
and learn to understand, net be proud 
of the community aggh@es that serve 
all. Students see tha¥@bencies helped 
by the Community {fest are vital to 
their city and that @Wery citizen is re- 
sponsible for their support. 

During the past year, more than 40 
school groups visited hospitals, settle- 
ments, sheltered workshops, and child- 
care centers. These trips tied in with 
the class work of the groups. 

The American history class of the 
Philadelphia Highschool for Girls de- 
veloped a project with one of the 
health centers after a visit. Ten science 
classes from both private and public 
schools visited numerous departments 
of hospitals and the world famous 
Henry Phipps Institute, research 
center for tuberculosis. Career tours 
were arranged for senior highschool 
students to observe jobs in which they 
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a feeling of civic responsibility among amet 


The schools are not merely collection agencies 
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pany, the chest arranges totus of-the- 





Learning and Serving 


In this school-Community Chest plan, the schools 


teach about community interdependence and create 
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were interested and to 


with persons who ‘e distingyished 
themselves in the 


realth 7 welfare 
field. 
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A ctive Partici 


Eager to tages their cgfhmunity’s or- 
tive education 
e especially busy 
the Red Feather 
senior highschool 


groups decorgted Red Feather win- 


dows in ts@ neighborhood and city 
stores. ff rofessional window-display 
persg s from the department stores 


Visited the classrooms to help the stu- 
‘dents with their designs. 


In all schools, effective exhibits were 
arranged on the bulletinboards thru- 
out the campaign or during a project. 
Then, too, the art department from a 
private school painted children’s mu- 
rals in one of the health centers. A 
greater appreciation by students of the 
organizations and the interdependence 
of the community resulted from their 
labors. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the school-community program was 
the use of a large number of student 
volunteers in the agencies during the 
summer months and a few thruout the 
entire school year. Last summer, more 
than 175 junior and senior highschool 
students, recruited from 35 schools, 
served in day camps, tot-lots, play- 
grounds, summer camps, and other 
health and welfare activities. Award 
certificates were presented in assem- 
blies to those giving faithful service. 

In junior highschools, where pupils 


f ng the tert 
students visited v 


are eagerly reaching out for all kinds 
of new experiences, the opportunity 
for active participation was joyf 

welcomed. During the fall of 1948 
the Barratt Junior Highschool g. 


lected the er services as the 
help their sty. 
o become intelfigently aware of 


aed environment. 



















oth teachers and 
ious agencies and 
trips to the rest of 
n assembly programs 
around Red Feather 
services with agency speakers and 
film. To®the delight of the classes, 
a from some of the agen 
Cl me to the classrooms to help 
ents work out small projects on 
elping the Stranger,” “Recreation 
for Youth,” and “Making the Neigh- 
borhood More Livable.” 

All the specialized classes and groups 
helped to keep the project rolling 
along. The woodworking class made 
small toys for one of the day nur 
series. The school paper and maga 
zine carried continuous news and 
feature stories and conducted a poll 
to help sum up the program. 

Thruout the school year, the radio 
department of the Community Chest 
cooperated with the radio assistants 
of the board of education and the 
commercial radi stations in the 
production of educational broadcasts 
about Philadelphia’s agencies. 


Aeported on th 
the school. El 
were arran 











Preparation for Harmony 


This entire Community Chest pro- 
gram of community interpretation and 
cooperation was worked out with the 
curriculum office of the board of edu- 
cation, which began a study of the 
interdependence of Philadelphia so 
cial agencies more than four years ago. 
Out of this study came a _ teacher’s 
handbook, Serving Together through 
the Red Feather, which is the core of 
the program. 

The Red Feather Campaign im 
many schools is planned and cot 
ducted cooperatively by pupils, teach 
ers, and principals to provide both a 
valuable educational experience and 
reasonable financial return. As the 
activities indicate, it is far more than 
a money-raising campaign, altho the 
students do contribute money. We 
hope that with increased participation 


they will develop gradually a thought 


ful support of voluntary agencies. 
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HIRTY-ONE years ago last Septem- 

ber, I walked into a little one-room 
ghool in Indiana, having just been 
graduated from highschool the preced- 
ing spring and completed a 12-week 
teacher-training course at the state 
university during the summer. I en- 
tered the teaching profession proudly! 

We who teach are a part of this pro- 
fession whether our teaching assign- 
ment is in a one-room school, a rural 
agricultural school, a ward building in 
a metropolitan area, a technical high- 
school, or in a great university. To 
support the program of our profession 
is our responsibility. 


Debt of Gratitude 

Each of us who enters this greatest 
of all professions owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to those men and women 
who have gone before and who have 
made great sacrifices in helping to win 
public support, to improve the prepa- 
ration of teachers, to create new 
schools, and to fit the curriculum to 
the needs of pupils. 

And we must carry on the work be- 
gun by those who have gone before. 
We must not only do an excellent job 
of teaching, but we must also extend 
our influence far beyond the classroom 
door. To do this, we must be an or- 
ganized profession! We must have 
unity of purpose! 

Thru this unity, we will gain 
strength to achieve, strength to meet 
adequately the problems that face our 
profession today. 


Local, State, and National 


The local association is the founda- 
tion upon which this unified profes- 
sion must be built. It is close to the 
people of every community; it is near 
the specific problems of education and 
the teaching profession, and enables 
all teachers to work together in attack- 
ing such problems as salaries, adequate 
sick leave, inservice training, and the 
building of higher standards of educa- 
tion. But there are problems that the 
local association cannot meet alone. 

The state association is an impor- 
tant part of the framework of a united 
profession. It can speak in a loud voice 
for the organized profession at the 
state level, in the legislature, in the de- 
partment of education, before coun- 
cils of other statewide organizations, 
and to the press. It can advise the local 
associations, help them thru field serv- 
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The Responsibility Is Ours! 


We can help repay our debt to our professional 
pioneers by strengthening the schools and the pro- 


fession thru local, state, and national associations. 


ice, and come to the rescue of persons 
in the profession who have become 
victims of unfair dismissals or mali- 
cious attacks. 

But the state organization can be ef- 
fective only in proportion to the num- 
ber of teachers who are willing to sup- 
port it and to devote time, energy, and 
talents to planning and carrying out 
its program. 

In certain areas of professional 
work, only a national professional as- 
sociation can operate successfully. A 
national organization can cooperate 
most effectively with fraternal, vet- 
erans, labor, commercial, and parent- 
teacher organizations. A national or- 
ganization can best carry on certain 
types of research and public relations, 
can work for and evaluate federal leg- 
islation and federal-government activ- 
ities which affect public education, 
and can participate effectively in 
world planning and organization. 

Local, state, and national — each 
serving in its own unique way—are es- 


A SHINING EXAMPLE 





SEVERAL years ago I was teaching 
w in a suburb of Detroit. 
The sidewalks were poor and the 
street unpaved. Walking from the 
streetcar or bus line or even from 
one’s parked car was a hazard dur- 
ing rainy months. 
ge He I was unable to arrive at 
school with clean shoes, I kept a 
brush and polish in the shop’s tool 
crib. The reaction of the boys in a 
community where the parents were 
poor and mostly foreign-born, 

_where sissies and snobs were not 
tolerated, was interesting. 

After a week or so, one of the 


MARY NOECKER 


Teacher of Government and US History 
Central Highschool 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


sential to the welfare of this great pro- 
fession. 


A Good Investment 


I am convinced that no money 
which we will ever spend will yield 
larger returns to ourselves and to oth- 
ers than that which we put into the 
improvement of the profession thru 
local, state, and national associations. 

Actually, it will cost me less than 10 
cents a school day this year to be a 
member of my local, state, and na- 
tional associations. I shall never miss 
the 10 cents; I shall be lending my 
support to a unified profession, build- 
ing for a better day. And I can face my 
children with a feeling of confidence, 
security, and selfrespect. 

—Adapted from Michigan Educa- 
tion Journal. 


early arrivals in my first-hour class 
asked if he might polish his shoes. 
Soon several others were doing the 
same, Before many weeks, the shoe- 
shining equipment was being 
checked out of the tool crib to boys 
in all my classes. 

I said nothing until one day 
when a boy came to me with the 
empty polish can. I suggested to 
him that I could hardly buy polish 
for all the boys to use. He promptly 
collected a cent or two from the in- 
terested ones and laid in a supply. 

During the balance of the school 
year, cleaning and polishing shoes 
was a general practice. Boys who 
were not in my classes started com- 
ing in during the morning or at 
noon. We built a box for the shine 
outfit, and its use in class soon be- 
came as commonplace and accepted 
as cleaning off the benches or keep- 
ing the lumber pile straight!—pon- 
ALD T. WHITNEY, Adrian, Michigan. 
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President's Statement on American Education We 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Septenber 8, 1949 


TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOGLS : 


Decause its theme is "Llaking Democracy Work", American 
Education week this year has special significance for all of us. 
Let us make its observance an opportunity for rededicating our- 
selves to the principle on which our Nation was founded — that 
all men are created equal. 


The inherent dignity of man can only be exemplified 
through equality of opportunity for all. In striving toward that 
objective we look to the American school as a standard bearer. 
Education must be a dynamic force in the building and developnent 
of a democracy. Our schools must provide the kind of training 
that will equip young people to make the most of their own ca- 
pacities and find a place for themselves in our complex world. 
Dut that is not all. Our schools mst also help to teach young 
people the principles of democracy and give them experience in 
its day-to-day practice. 


American Education Week should be a time for paying 
tribute to our loyal and devoted teachers with whom so mch 
responsibility lies for the guidance of our youth. It should 
also be a time for examining our communities and searching our 
hearts to see if we are being fair to our school children and 
to our teachers in the tools we give them for the building of 
tomorrow's citizens. 


Finally, American Education Week should be a time for 
broadening our vision to give thought to children of other lands 
with whom our children must live in increasingly closer relation- 
ship as modern commnications lessen distances in time. And 
beyond that we should take a firm resolution that the spirit of 
Education Week shall continue with us and inspire us to make of 

our schools an instrument of progress keeping pace with the needs 
py each new generation. 


A. U1 bae—— 
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RDER publications of the NEA and 
(0) its departments from the Asso- 
ciation at 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Cash must accompany 
orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure 
government publications from the 
Superintendent of Documents [Supt 
Doc.], Washington 25, D. C. Make 
money order or check out to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


Administration and Supervision 


Large and Small Classes in Secon- 
dary Schools by Ellsworth Tompkins. 
Examines son. of the relationships 
between exceptional class size and 
teaching method, and describes se- 
lected large and small classes in ac- 


tion. 1949. 30p. 20¢. Circular No 
306, FSA. Quantity discounts. Supt 
Doc. 


Music Supervision and Administra- 
tion in the Schools, edited by Helen 
M. Hosmer. Contribution of super- 
vision and administration in assuring 
a unified and wellbalanced instruc- 
tional program of music. 1949. 30p. 
50¢. Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4. 


Classroom Helps 


Guide to Common Types of Speech 
Disorder Which May Cause Reading 
Failure by Lucille D. Schoolfield and 
Josephine B. Timberlake. Brief iden- 
tification of speech disorders with rec- 
ommendations for dealing with them. 
Leaflet. 2p. Free. Send stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Phonovisual 
Products, Box 3504, Washington 7, 
BC. 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Pic- 
tures for the Classroom compiled by 
Bruce Miller. Selected, classified list 
of sources of useful pictures for the 
elementary- and secondary-school class- 
room. Good for building picture files 
on a limited budget. 1949. 47p. 50¢. 
Bruce Miller, Box 222, Ontario, Calif. 

Stories compiled by Eulalie Stein- 
metz. A list of stories to tell and to 
read aloud. Includes folk tales, 
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heroes, festivals, and fete days. 1949. 

99p. 75¢. Order from the New York 

Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd 
t., New York 18. 

The Library Key, an aid in using 
books and libraries, by Zaidee Brown. 
Contains basic information on library 
organization and use, lists of reference 
materials, a guide to books and pam- 
phlets for special needs, and many 
other useful helps. For highschool 
students, teachers, and others. Seventh 
ed. 1949. 150p. 70¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. The H. W. Wilson Co., 950- 
972 University Ave., New York 52. 

We Make the Flag by Evelyn Bull. 
Patriotic play for primary grades. 
Large number of brief speaking parts, 
but same children may be used in sev- 
eral scenes. An American Education 
Week play, suitable for use thruout 
the year. 1949. Ilp. 25¢. Quantity 
discounts. Order from NEA. 


Health 


To Your Health and Emotions, 
Lady! by Margaret W. Metcalf. . Sug- 
gestions for helping women attain 
emotional control and effective per- 
sonality thru good physical and men- 
tal health. 1948. 40p. 50¢. The 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


International 


50 Facts on Korea. Brief items on 
the history, development, customs, 
and potentialities of a nation which 
has recently regained its independ- 


ence. 16p. Free. Korean Pacific Press, 
1620 Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, 
> €. 


Freedom’s Charter by O. Frederick 
Nolde with an introduction by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Story of the 
UN Declaration of Human Rights by 
one who attended every major session 
of the Commission on Human Rights. 
Traces the development of the dec- 
laration and offers a four-point pro- 
gram for putting it into practice. 
Headline Series No. 76. 1949. 62p. 
35¢. Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th St., New York 16. 

Libraries in Need by Joseph A. 


Barry. Plea for books, laboratory 
equipment, and other supplies for 
schools in war-devastated countries. 
1949. 23p. Free. UNESCO Relations 
Staff, US Dept of State, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Questions and Answers for Radio 
Programs, Forums, and Discussion 
Groups. Folder of questions and an- 
swers designed to meet repeated re- 
quests for basic information about 
UNESCO. Not intended for use as 
a script. 1948. 4p. Free. UNESCO 
Relations Staff, US Dept of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

UNESCO Posters. Series of five 
colorful posters, each approximately 
18” x 24”, which tell in brief the story 
of UNESCO. Supply limited. Prefer- 
ence given to teachers who are cooper- 
ating in the educational reconstruc- 
tion program or teaching about UN 
or UNESCO. Free. UNESCO Rela- 
tions Staff, US Dept of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Young Children 

Comics, Radio, Movies—and Chil- 
dren by Josette Frank. Major prob- 
lems of comics, radio, and movies, and 
what the community can do to im- 
prove their quality and use, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 148. 1949. 32p. 
20¢ each. Quantity discounts. Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16. 

Discipline by James L. Hymes, Jr., 
Ruth Cunningham, editor. Sugges- 
tions for coping with the problems 
that accompany ordinary normal child 
development. For parents and teach- 
ers. 1949. 44p, 60¢. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Preparing Your Child for School 
by Hazel F. Gabbard. Discusses when 
the child is ready for school, what 
the school expects, and how the home 
and school can work together for the 
best interests of the child. Especially 
good for use in PTA meetings. Pam- 
phlet No. 108, US Office of Education, 
FSA. 1949. 23p. 15¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Supt Doc. 

Some Specs Problems of Children 
Aged 2 to 5 Years by Nina Ridenour 
and Isabel Johnson. Everyday behav- 
ior problems of young children, with 
practical suggestions for meeting 
them. 2nded. 1949. 72p. 25¢ each. 
Quantity discounts. National Mental 
Health Foundation, 1520 Race St., 
Philadelphia. 
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H™ can we teach music apprecia- 
tion to the untrained and disin- 
terested student? Some _highschools 
have made music appreciation or lis- 
tening classes compulsory. But where 
can we find teachers with the needed 
interest and understanding—and with 
workable teaching methods—for such 
classes? 


Teacher-training institutions have 


given music graduates skill in han- 
dling the child voice, teaching note 


reading and part singing, and in de- 
veloping fine instrumental and vocal 
performance groups, but have not 
equipped them for teaching apprecia- 
tion, 

The appreciation class usually de- 
pends on phonograph records— 
whether the approach is to play them 
in a logical or developmental order 
or in a psychological way that better 
meets pupils’ needs. The chief dif- 
ficulties the teacher finds in using 
records are: 

[1] Sustaining student interest dur- 
ing the playing of a record. This is 
often a problem because hearing and 
tonal memory are usually undevel- 
oped. Students have not learned to 
concentrate in listening as they have 
in seeing. 

[2] Finding 
in the music 
students. 

[3] Finding ways of referring in class 
discussions to passages in the music 
that has been played in class. 


patterns or meanings 
that are real to the 


Developing Our Program 

To meet these problems, we have 
experimented with showing suitable 
2 x 2 Kodachrome slides while records 
are being played. We got the idea 
from noting the effectiveness in 
motion pictures of using music to 
strengthen the mood and sequence of 
the pictures. 

For our purpose, however, slides 
are better than movies: [1] Slides are 
relatively inexpensive and readily 
available. [2] They permit the teacher 
or pupil to change either the sequence 
or timing of the pictures to fit the 
music. [3] The fact that the slide is 
still and can remain on the screen as 
long as necessary allows varying con- 
ceptions on the part of children. [4] 
Motion would distract the pupil and 
prevent him from giving necessary 
attention to the music. 

For experimental purposes, music 
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Pictures and Music 


Appropriate color slides shown with recorded music 


aid in teaching music appreciation, say 


was selected which was relatively un- 
known to the average listener, in 
order that there would be no precon- 
ceived ideas about the music. It was 
also considered wise to select music 
with a relatively small range of dy- 
namic contrast. 

Pictures selected were of the out-of- 
door type, including sunsets, moun- 
tains, flowers, trees, and garden scenes, 
chosen to fit the mood of the music. 
Such things as color, line, and strength 
in the pictures were associated with 
the same elements as commonly 
thought of in relation to music. 

For example: a rugged-mountain 
scene might be used with music of 
strength and grandeur, probably in- 
troducing full orchestra. A picture of 
a single water lily might be shown 
with quiet music featuring a solo 
passage by a woodwind instrument. It 
was found that from six to eight 
slides could be used with each side 
of a 12-inch record. 

After we had decided on a tentative 
sequence for the slides, a group of 
interested persons was asked to pre- 
view and to discuss the materials. 
On the basis of these discussions, cer- 
tain changes were made in the pictures 
and in the sequence. 

However, after these discussions, 
we were certain there would never be 
any uniformity in the ideas various 
people might have in regard to the 
keying of music with pictures. Music 
does not depict the same _ picture 
to each listener; it has only the power 
to suggest moods. The teacher has 
the responsibility of helping children 
make their own interpretations of 
the music. 


Demonstrations Made 


At this point, demonstrations were 
made in actual classroom situations, 


i 
# 


AMO DeBERNARDIS © 
and 
KARL ERNST 


Director, Instructional Materials 
and Supervisor of Music, Portland 


Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


ranging from the sixth grade thru 
highschool, and including university 
classes made up of music and educa 
tion students. Demonstrations were 
also staged before various community 
groups, such as service clubs and par- 
ent-teacher associations, and at con- 
vention sessions of music educators 
and audio-visual organizations. 

In each case, no explanations were 
given. As soon as the room was filled, 
lights were turned out, and the pro 
gram of music and slides was pre- 
sented. It would last approximately 
20 minutes without comments or inter- 
ruptions of any kind. In all cases, the 
audience gradually came to attention 
and remained quiet thruout the pres 
entation. 

The pictures were followed by dis- 
cussions, which usually began with the 
general question, “How did you like 
the experience?” From that point, stu- 
dents would carry on the liveliest kind 
of discussion, requiring only mini- 
mum assistance from the discussion 
leader. 

Almost without exception, the audi- 
ence expressed genuine pleasure from 
the experience. Teachers were invat 
ably amazed at the power of the com 
bination of still pictures and music im 
holding the sustained attention of 4 
class for 20 minutes. 

The slides made it possible to break 
down and discuss particular passages 
in the music. The pictures gave a defi- 
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nite points of reference in our class- 
room discussions. 

For example, one boy stated, “I 
liked the melody when the picture of 
the mountain flashed on the 
screen,” and “What the instru- 
ment heard at the time the picture of 
the wild flower was on the screen?” 

The following comments were taken 
at random from “The 
streams needed stronger instruments.” 
“The music helped my imagination.” 
“I tried to visualize what the next 
picture would be.” “The music did 
things for the pictures.” “Made me 
feel closer to God.” “Made 
closer to nature.” “Made me remem- 
ber all my vacation fun.” “The moun- 
tain gave height and breadth to the 
music.” The teacher, by asking the 
question “why” to such statements as 
these, can very easily get into the real 
problems of music and its understand- 
ing. 


Advantages of This Method 

A summary of the advantages of 
this method of teaching music ap- 
preciation might well include: 

[1] Holds attention. No real listen- 
ing experience occurs unless the teach- 
er has some means of getting sustained 
concentration from pupils. 

[2] Promotes active discussion. In 
every case, there was no problem in 
getting free discussion from practically 
all members of the audience. In one 


was 
was 


discussions: 


me get 
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highschool class, discussion continued 
for over 40 minutes. In cases, 
we had a job bringing the discussion 
to a close. Usually, one of the prob- 
lems in a conventional listening les- 
son is to develop enough attention to 
the that the children are 
capable of carrying on a discussion. 

[3] Provides point of reference. The 
pictures give students greater con- 
fidence in their feelings 
«bout music because they can speak 
with more assurance and certainty. 

[4] Gives the nonperforming lis- 
tener an opportunity for gratifying 
participatory experience in music. 
Most socalled music appreciation is 
merely passive listening. This type of 
listening does not create a dynamic 
situation in which the child becomes 
a part of the learning experience. The 
child listens creatively only when he 
brings his whole being into action as a 
living part of the music presentation. 

[5] Provides for flexibility in teach- 
ing. After the initial experience, the 
students might experiment in several 
ways: [a] changing the order of the 
slides, [b] choosing different slides, or 
[c] creating slides of their own, 

[6] Provides opportunity for indi- 
vidual interpretation and understand- 
ing of music. Without a given specific 
title, the music can be played for ob- 
jective enjoyment, with pictures keyed 
to the experience after class discus- 
sion. Each child can_ individually 


most 


music so 


discussing 


decide what the music does for him. 


[7] Provides a_ satisfying esthetic 
experience which brings relaxation 
and enjoyment to all listeners. Judg- 
ing from comments made by audi- 
ences, there is a definite need for this 
type of experience in the modern 
school. Life is complicated today even 
for children. One eighth-grade child 
said in our discussion, “It makes me 
forget all my worries.” 

[8] Provides opportunity for creative 
experiences. Children thru art activity 
can produce slides of their own to 
fit certain music, or they may select 
music to fit other slide sequences 
which they arrange. Opportunity is 
given for cooperation among music, 
art, and visual-aids departments. 

[9] Provides for the person who is 
especially visual-minded, and who has 
difficulty maintaining close attention 
when no visual appeal is present. 

This technic is available to 
teacher with an interest in music 
appreciation, a darkened classroom, 
some 2 x 2 slides, a portable screen, 
records, and a phonograph. Such ma- 
terials are available 
modern schools. 


any 


today in most 

Subjects for slide pictures are un- 
limited. In addition to the out-of- 
door pictures mentioned, pictures of 
various countries might be used with 
music of those countries. This might 
be done with folk music or music of 
a composer, such as Grieg or Sibelius, 
whose music has been definitely in 
fluenced by national and geographi« 
factors. Also, pictures or cartoons of 
animals might be used with such 
music as “Carnival of the Animals,” 
which is frequently played for young 
children. 


Proper Use Necessary 

As in the use of any teaching de- 
vice, the teacher must remember the 
device is not the end in itself, and it 
must be used with caution and judg 
ment. We do not contend that this 
method should supplant the other 
good approaches to music apprecia 
tion. Certainly it is not intended that 
music in the should be 
heard only in connection with pictures 
as described in this experiment. 

However, this method has many 
advantages. When judiciously used, 
it is an additional aid in providing 
young people with vital music ex- 
periences. 


classroom 
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How We Did It! 


A report from the president and president- 


elect of the 1948-49 banner chapter, FTA 


Yippee! That is the way we felt and 
sounded when we got the good news 
last spring that we had been selected 
by the National Committee, Future 
Teachers of America, as the banner 
college chapter of 1948-49. In confer- 
ring the honor upon us, the NEA 
called our Eta Pi Alpha chapter at 
Seattle Pacific College “a good ex- 
ample of the ideal local association.” 

Since our charter was issued on De- 
cember 10, 1941, we have received 
many honors from the NEA for our 
work and spirit. We have earned our 
“in-good-standing”” seal every year 
since our founding. During many of 
those years, our chapter was on the 
FTA Victory Honor Roll. 

Our. membership has grown each 
year to the present total of 107. All are 
student members of the NEA and the 
Washington Education Association. 
Last year we also carried as junior 
members 20 freshmen who had not yet 
decided to become teachers, but whom 
we hoped to persuade to do so. 

Because of the chapter’s past record 
and our present program and strength, 
we dared to submit our bid for selec- 
tion as banner chapter last winter. We 
described in detail our program and 
history in the letter to national head- 
quarters. [See page 172 of the Ninth 
FTA Yearbook.) Briefly, our program 
was as follows: 

One of our two main goals was bet- 
ter understanding of: [1] the profes- 
sion, [2] childhood and adolescence, 
[3] the teacher-learning process, [4] the 
political, socio-economic, and religious 
structure and functioning of society. 
Our other goal was to serve well the 
profession and society. 

Working toward our first goal, we 
had a systematic program of reading 
books, magazines, newspapers, and 
pamphlets. We also studied educa- 
tional organization on local, state, na- 
tional, and international levels. We 
maintained an active program of 
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DOROTHY DeBOER 
WILLIAM V. REHMAN 


Seattle Pacific College 
Seattle, Washington 


speakers for our regular chapter meet- 
ings and visited schools, youth groups, 
governmental agencies, and other com- 
munity organizations, 

We worked toward our second goal 
by planning with highschool FTA 
clubs and founding new clubs. We as- 
sisted our graduates now in schools of 
this and other lands and aided com- 
munity youth agencies. We assisted in 
teacher recruitment, operated audio- 
visual equipment in the schools, and 
by letters and discussion helped pro- 
mote better school legislation. 

Members of the Eta Pi Alpha Chap- 
ter believe that Future Teachers of 
America is one of the most significant 
educational movements ever known. 
We believe that everyone who under- 
stands the power for good that teach- 
ers have in local, state, and national 
associations will understand the value 
of the FTA and will work to further 
its growth. Teachers and administra- 
tors should encourage the develop- 
ment of Future Teachers of America 
clubs in highschools and FTA chap- 
ters in teacher-training institutions. 


FTA. Services 


In most of the states, FTA chapter 
members [college] pay nominal annual 
dues to the state education association. 
In return, they generally receive the 
following services: 

[1] The state-education-association 
journal for one school year. 

[2] Other publications and reports 
of the state association. 

[3] Privilege of attendance at con- 
ventions. 

[4] Special information service from 
state headquarters. 

[5] Teacher placement service in 





states where the association maintains 
a placement office. 

Individual FTA college member 
pay $1 to FTA-NEA. /n return, eae 
receives these services: 3 

[1] The NEA Journav for one 
school year [nine issues]. 

[2] Ten Personal Growth Leaf 
for personal libraries. 

[3] A copy of the FTA Yearbook,” 

[4] The right to wear the FTA x 

[5] Individual Certificates of Me 
at the end of the college course, iff 
required conditions are met. 

In addition, each FTA college ¢ 
ter receives from the National Ce 
mittee, FTA, the following: 

[1] A library of professional bool 
and leaflets with additions each year, 
including the FTA Yearbook. 

[2] An attractive charter suitable for 
framing, with an additional gold seal 
each year to indicate good standing, 













97 Snear} . . . knov 

[3] Special services in planning pro- 
. TS, 
grams and projects. " 
os 

[4] The privilege of calling upon 
Se lund 

officers and staff of the state education * 

rete pier } mem 
association and the National Educa- T 
tion Association to meet with chapters, Unit 
Many states are setting up a state or- sani 
ganization with student officers which thei 
includes both highschool clubs and | (,,, 
college chapters. Indiana, the banner } 
state for 1948-49, has recently taken NE 
this step. Tez 

Many states are appointing a pro 
fessional state FTA committee. One | Bal 


key person is frequently designated | 
as the organizer and coordinator for 
the state. Usually, there is a repre 
sentative from the state department 
of education, the state education as 
sociation, and one or two of the strong 
local associations. In addition, 
leges and universities which pre 
teachers should be represented 
such a committee. The NEA state 
rector usually is in a strategic posit 
to give fine support in the devel 
ment of the FTA program, too, 

The ideal goal is to effect a state 
ganization of FTA which will res 
in the establishment of an FTA cl 
in each accredited highschool and 
FTA chapter in each of our teach 
training institutions. 

When you lend your influence to 
development of Future Teachers 
America, you are truly pioneers in 
great cause. You are building a foul 
dation for the greater teaching profes 
sion of tomorrow. 
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First vicepresident 
of the NEA, is di- 
rector of profes- 
sional relations, 
West Virginia State 
Education Associa- 
tion, Charleston. 
She formerly taught 
English in the 
Clarksburg H ig h-: 
school. 








\OTRF Brings More Teachers to US 
} 4 N EVER-INCREASING number of for- 
A eign teachers are getting firsthand 
knowledge of American schools, teach- 
es, and people thru the Overseas 
leacher-Relief Fund of the NEA— 
fund established by contributions of 
) members. 
| Twenty teachers are either in the 
United States now or are expected to 
arrive this fall, and 17 others brought 
their close this summer. 
}Current tours are generally made ac- 
cording to itineraries developed by 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 


visits to a 


Babe Ruth Sportsmanship Awards 


INFORMATION regarding annual 
sportsmanship awards to secondary- 


CORMA A. MOWREY 








school students may be secured from 
Carl A. Troester, executive secretary 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, an NEA department. 


The Donald DuShane Memorial 
Defense Fund 


‘THRu its Defense Commission and 
its Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom, the NEA provides 
services to aggrieved teachers in terms 
of investigations, research, field stud- 
ies, constructive reports, and advice. 
No regular funds have been available, 
however, for direct financial aid to 
able and deserving educators whose 
incomes have been temporarily 
stopped by unfair action of an unpro- 
fessional school administration. 

A few months ago, the small bal- 
ance of the fund raised to defend Kate 
Frank was voted by its donors to be 
set aside as a basis for a Donald Du- 
Shane Memorial Defense Fund to be 
used for this purpose. 

The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the Defense Commission 
are urging that voluntary contribu- 
tions of $1 per teacher be sent to the 
department or the commission [at 
NEA headquarters] for the Donald 
DuShane Memorial Defense Fund. 





A Visit to the White House 
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President Truman 
receives from NEA 
President Andrew 
D. Holt [right] and 
Executive Secretary 
Willard E. Givens 
a framed copy of 
the resolution 
passed by the Rep- 
resentative Assem- 
bly at Boston, 
thanking him for 
his efforts to secure 
federal aid for the 
public schools. 


You and the NEA 


THe NEA filmstrip [photos from 
which were featured in the October 
JOURNAL] may be ordered from the 
NEA for $2 or may be borrowed from 
your state education association. 

The 98-frame, 35mm filmstrip and 
accompanying script tell the story of 
the world’s largest professional organ- 
ization. 

Plan to show You and the NEA at 
an early meeting of your local associa- 
tion, 


Federal-Aid Filmstrip 


Tue filmstrip, Toward Better 
Schools for All Children thru Federal 
Aid, is still available from the NEA 
for $1 or from your state association 
on a loan basis. Ask also for the ac- 
companying lecture guide. 


Film on Mexico 


Tue film, Modern Design for 
Travel—Mexico, is available for book- 
ings by teachers associations, PTA 
groups, and classrooms. This 20- 
minute sound and color film depicts 
an NEA tour of Mexico and shows 
the contrast between the older civil- 
izations and the modern progressive 
program of our southern neighbor. 

Write the Division of Travel Serv- 
ice, NEA headquarters, for reserva- 
tions. The 16mm film is free and will 
be sent postpaid. 


AEW Radio Programs 


NEA President Andrew D. Holt 
will appear as a guest on the Quiz 
Kids radio program over the NBC 
network on Sunday, November 6, 3:30 
to 4 p.m. EST. This will be a “kick- 
off” for the American Education Week 
observance. 

Listen for a statement on American 
Education Week on the Town Hall 
program, November 8, over ABC, 
8:30 to 9:30 p.m. EST. 

See also page 621. 


NEA Requests TV Channels 


for Education 


REPRESENTATIVES of the NEA and 
other educational groups will appear 
at hearings before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to urge ¢s- 
tablishment of special television 
channels for education. 

Following similar action taken 
when the FCC was dealing with FM 
channels, the NEA will ask that 20% 
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For Your Information 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Federal-aid legislation: See page 571 of this 
JOURNAL, 

American Education Week 1949: 
“Making Democracy Work.” 
614 of this JOURNAL. 

NEA executive officers and headquarters 
division directors: Page 448, NEA Handbook, 
1949. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform and Resolutions: Handbook, 
pages 387-92. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, and councils: Complete information, 
Handbook, pages 301-68. 

NEA publications: See page 625. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1949: 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 24-77. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from NEA. 

Affiliated state and local associations: 
Handbook, pages 79-276. 


N.W., 


Theme: 
See pages 575, 


Growth 


427. - 527. 


See 


NEA Dues 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year's subscription to JOURNAL......$5 

Special—including full active privileges plus 
a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, Research 
Bulletin, Proceedings , $10 

Life—full privileges for life, including Jour- 
NAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings $150 
or $15 annually for 10 years. 


of the unallocated television channels 
be assigned to noncommercial educa- 
tional use. They will also urge that 
these channels be assigned before any 
commercial allotments are made. 


NEA Life Members 


More than 784 persons 
NEA Life Members last year, bring- 
ing the total beyond 7000. California 
tops the list, with 668; Ohio is second, 
with 520. 


became 


Howard Dawson Day 


Ocroser 10 was celebrated as How- 
ard Dawson Day at the Fourth Na- 
tional Conference of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents held in 
Memphis. 

This tribute to the NEA director 
of Rural Service was a welldeserved 
recognition of the achievements and 
contributions of Dr. Dawson in the 
field of rural education. 


At NEA Headquarters 


AMONG new staff members are: 
Lewis R. Barrett, consultant in rec- 
reation and outdoor education, with 
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the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

William Blake, advertising manager 
of the Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 

Chris A. DeYoung [on leave from 
the deanship of Illinois State Normal 
University], executive secretary of the 
newly created panels on Public Edu- 
cation and Teacher Education, estab- 
lished by the NEA Committee on 
International Relations, to help plan 
visits of overseas educators from US 
occupied countries. 

Ian H. Ross, assistant director of 
business. 

Robert A. Skaife, field secretary for 
the NEA Defense Commission. 


MEETINGS 
Regional Conference Plans, NEA De- 


partment of Classroom Teachers 


South Central Region—November 
11-12, Muskogee, Okla.; headquarters, 
Severs Hotel. States included: Ark., 
Kans., La., Mo., Nebr., Okla., Texas. 

Southeast Region—December 28-29, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; head- 
quarters, Greenbrier Hotel. States 
included: Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., 
N. C., &. C., Tem. Va., W.Va. 

Northeast Region—March 
1950, Washington, D. C.; 
ters, Washington Hotel. States in- 
cluded: Conn., Del., Maine, Md., 
Mass., N. H., N. J., N. Y., Pa. R. L, 
Vt., and Washington, D. C. 

Southwest Region—March 
1950, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
cluded: Ariz., Calif., 
Mex., and Utah. 

Northwest Region—March 24-25, 
1950, Cheyenne, Wyo. States in- 
cluded: Idaho, Mont., Oreg., Wash., 
and Wyo. 

North Central Region—April 21-22, 
1950, Chicago. States included: II, 
Ind., Iowa, Mich., Minn., N. Dak., 
Ohio, S. Dak., and Wis. 

Local associations should begin now 
to make provisions in their budgets to 
send representatives to their regional 
meetings. 


10-11, 
headquar- 


17-18, 
States in- 
Colo., Nev., N. 


Social-Studies Meeting 


Tue Twerty-Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Council for the 
Social Studies will be held in Balti- 
more, Md., November 24-26. Head- 
quarters, exhibits, and most of the 
meetings will be in the Lord Baltimore 





Hotel. Social-studies teachers, ag. 
ministrators, and others interested are 
invited to attend. For information 
write to Merrill F. Hartshorn at NRA 
headquarters. 


Conference on Rural Life and 
Education 

A Great Lakes Conference 
Rural Life and Education, one of, 
series promoted by the Departmen 
of Rural Education, will be held y 
the University of Michigan, Am | 
Arbor, November 28-30. 

This conference, sponsored ba ] 
and educational organizations ° 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan,) 
Wisconsin, will be concerned wit 
schools needed to develop good 
communities. Howard K. T 
deputy superintendent of  schog 
Washtenaw County, Mich., is confer 
ence chairman. 

One program will be a demonstra 
tion of technics in how to improve 
community life and the community | 
school. 








Regional Conference on Higher 
Education 


ao fo tne & OO & 


“INCREASING the Effectiveness of 
Higher Education” will be the theme 
of the Northwest Regional Conferene 
at Spokane, Wash., December 44, 
sponsored by the NEA Departmentd } — 
Higher Education with the cooper 
tion of the higher education associa 
tions and societies in the region. 


‘ 


Faculty members and administr |“! 
tive officers from all departments and th 
fields of instruction in the recognized | !' 
colleges and universities in the region |“ 
will meet to consider pressing current 
problems in higher education and }*" 
significant developments in meeting } * 
these problems. " 

The Northwest Regional Confer 

“ence is the third in a series of com | P 
ferences under the sponsorship of the | “ 
department. States that will partid | ° 
pate are Idaho, Montana, Nevada uM 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, ani i 

/ 


Wyoming. Alaska, British Columbia, 
and Hawaii will also send represents 
tives. 


Second Cooperative Meeting, Scient 
Teaching Societies 


THE major science teaching soci | | 


ties affiliated with the American AS 
sociation for the Advancement @ 
Science will hold joint meetings it 
New York City, December 27-30. 
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AEW Broadeast from New Salem 


The American Education Week broad- 
cast from an historic shrine will this year 
originate from New Salem, Ill., the re- 
constructed village in which Abraham 
Lincoln spent six of the important years 
of his young manhood. The photo above 
shows the store of which Abraham Lin- 
coln was part owner. 

This annual broadcast, a_ traditional 
feature of the AEW observance, is spon- 
sored jointly by the NEA and the Amer- 


The National Science Teachers As- 
sociation [an NEA department], the 
{merican Nature Study Society, and 
the National Association of Biology 
eachers will hold separate and joint 
sessions. 

The third National Conference on 
Industry-Science Teaching Relations, 
sponsored bythe NSTA, will be held 
on the afternoon of December 28. 

A convention feature will be a dis- 
play of teachers’ original demonstra- 
tions and experiments for the teaching 
of science. All teachers are invited 
to send exhibits. For additional in- 
lormation, write to Walter S. Lapp, 
724 Derstine Ave., Lansdale, Pa. 

Copies of the final program should 
be ready for mailing to members of 
cooperating societies by December 1. 

Hotel reservations should be made 
early. Obtain application forms from 
the NSTA, NEA headquarters. 


ASCD Convention 


HE annual convention of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
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ican Legion. The program will dramatize 
events in Lincoln’s life. It will be broad- 
cast on the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany network, Monday, November 7, 
12:30-1 p.m., EST. Ask your NBC station 
to carry it. Learn from your local station 
or your local newspaper if a recording is 
to be made and played back in the eve- 
ning. Include mention of this program in 
your publicity for AEW. 





lum Development will be held in 
Denver, February 12-15. The theme 
will be “Mental Health for Better 
Living.” 

Keynote speaker will be William C. 
Menninger of the Menninger Foun- 
dation, Topeka, Kans. A great share 
of the time will be given over to small 
study and discussion groups. 

For information, write to the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the department, 
Arno A. Bellack, NEA headquarters. 


AASA Convention 


More than 60 discussion group 
meetings are planned for the Atlantic 
City convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
next February 25-March 2. 

A new development in the discus- 
sion groups will be the four organized 
under the theme “Unfinished Busi- 
ness.” They will consider topics such 
as leadership in public education, 
competition among community pres- 
sures, curriculum, and personnel. Per- 
sons attending these group meetings 


Let’s Be Thankful 


[1] We have a united organiza- 
tion. Every part of the teaching 
profession can find a place to con- 
tribute. 


[2] We have a powerful organ- 
ization. With power goes respon- 
sibility. Our power depends on 
numbers, financial resources, and 
the devoted service of thousands of 
local teacher-leaders. 


[3] We have a democratic organ- 
ization. Each member helps to 
elect the delegates who determine 
policies, choose officers, and plan 
the budget. 

[4] We have an independent or- 
ganization. We cooperate with all 
groups in American life without 
being subservient to any. 

[5] We have a professional or- 
ganization, We work for better 
educational service to the American 
people and to their children. 

[6] We are a world-minded or- 
ganization. The NEA has con- 
tributed greatly to the establish- 
ment of UNESCO and WOTP. Its 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund has 
strengthened the ties between our 
country and the rest of the world. 

Our organization is united but 
not regimented; powerful but not 
arrogant; democratic but not cha- 
otic; independent but not isolated; 
professional but not narrow; world- 
minded but not visionary. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, Associate Sec- 
retary, NEA. 


will make their own program. By 
directing questions to the panel of 
experts or “brain trust,” they will 
have a chance to “stump the experts.” 
Address requests for hotel reserva- 
tions to the AASA Housing Bureau, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals 

THE department will hold meetings 
during the AASA convention in At- 
lantic City. President Florence Ga- 
briel is planning afternoon general 
programs on Monday and Tuesday, 
February 27-28, 1950; a banquet Mon- 
day evening; and a breakfast Tuesday 
morning. 


NEA Department Publications 


For information about depart- 
mental publications, see page 625. 
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Are Teachers Citizens? 


The NEA Defense Commission in the Grand Prairie, Texas, case has 


recommended reinstatement of teachers summarily dismissed and 


has enunciated certain prineiples pertaining to teachers’ civil 


rights. 

O TEACHERS have the right and the 
D obligation to perform all the du- 
ties of citizenship? Should they take 
part with other citizens in public af- 
fairs thru discussion, voting, and aid- 
ing the promotion of public opinion? 
Are teachers entitled to make known 
their preferences as to candidates in 
schoolboard elections? 

These questions were raised in a 
controversy which arose in a Texas 
school district and are the subject of a 
recent investigation and report by the 
NEA Defense Commission. [See page 
625.1] 


The Grand Prairie Case 


In April 1949, five teachers of the 
Grand Prairie, Texas, school system 
were notified that their contracts had 
not been extended by the schoolboard. 
At no prior time had these teachers 
been advised by the board or their 
supervisors of any complaints reflect- 
ing on their professional competence 
or character. In fact, the superintend- 
ent had recommended that their con- 
tracts be renewed. Tho their length of 
service at Grand Prairie ranged from 
six to 26 years, the board refused to 
give any reason for its action. 

Among the five teachers were the 
president of the recently formed teach- 
ers association, who had served in the 
school system 26 years, and the presi- 
dent-elect for the ensuing year. 

It appeared that these teachers had, 
with the board’s knowledge, indicated 
to certain people in the community 
their choice of candidates in a school- 
board election. The board adopted a 
resolution which was subsequently 
withdrawn, probably under commu- 
nity pressure, requesting teachers not 
to participate in schoolboard elections. 
A substantial cross-section of the com- 
munity believed that the teachers’ elec- 
tion activity was the basis for the 
dismissals. 

This action of the board had two 
immediate effects. It accentuated a 
growing factionalism in the commu- 
nity with regard to the administration 
of school affairs, and it lowered the 
morale of a substantial number of 
622 
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Later developments will be reported in THe JourRNAL. 


teachers who felt insecure and feared 
future reprisals by the board. Certain 
persons favorable to the board openly 
stated that the action against the five 
teachers was only the beginning of a 
major reorganization of the faculty. 


The NEA’s Position 


The action of the Grand Prairie 
schoolboard in failing to renew these 
contracts without giving reasons, prior 
notice, or opportunity to remedy al- 
leged defects was in direct violation of 
sound professional practices. This vio- 
lation was particularly flagrant be- 
cause in so doing the board refused to 
follow the professional recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent of schools, 
who had shortly before been given a 
vote of confidence in the form of a 
three-year contract. The refusal was 
in face of the fact that no question as 
to the teachers’ professional compe- 
tence had been raised, and there was 
all but universal agreement that they 
had rendered competent service. 

Because of the board’s silence, it was 
impossible to know with absolute cer- 
tainty whether or not the participation 
of the teachers in the schoolboard elec- 
tion played any material part in their 
dismissals. However, instead of avoid- 
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The individual teacher will find 
inspiration and renewed cour- 
age in the consciousness of 
marching shoulder to shoulder 
with his fellows in the mighty 
army recruited to fight the bat- 
tles of civilization and modern 
democracy. 


—William Russell 
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ing the issue of teachers’ civil rights, 
the board’s failure to give reasons for 
the dismissals focused attention upon 
the issue and raised in principle, if not 
in. fact, the question as to whether 
teachers may exercise these rights. 
The position of the NEA is clear as 
to a teacher’s right to assume fully the 
responsibilities of citizenship, includ- 
ing the right to give constructive criti- 
cism and participate in schoolboard 





elections. This position has been taken 
not only to preserve the constitutiona] 
rights of teachers, but in recognition 
of the fact that such participation jg 
essential to proper citizenship training 
of the nation’s youth. 

It is necessary to defend this right 
and urge its exercise. American public 
schools are dependent upon the up. 
derstanding and loyalty of our citizens 


for their financial support and theiy | 


development and improvement. Very 
often questions involving the welfare 
of the schools are issues in political 


elections. Sometimes candidates who | 


are enemies of education run for pub. | 


lic office. The integrity and often the 
very existence of schools depends upon 
the political activity of members of 
the teaching profession. It is part of 
their professional obligation to kee 


the needs and problems of the schools | 


before the public. 


Support for this position has not | 


come from members of the teaching 
profession alone. It was endorsed by 


the Congress of the United States in | 
1942 when the question was squarely | 


presented in the form of a proposed | 


amendment to the Hatch Act, which | 


had been construed so as to prohibit 
many teachers paid in part from fed- 
eral funds from taking any active part 


in political campaigns. On the theory | 


that in the public interest teachers 
should have the right and be encour 
aged to participate to the fullest extent 
in public life and school affairs in par. 
ticular, the Hatch Act was amended 
by unanimous vote in the Senate and 
a voice vote in the House so as to & 
clude teachers from its operation. 


Rights and Responsibilities 

The controversy in Grand Prairie 
raises a dual problem of major im 
portance to the profession; namely, 
the civil rights of teachers and the 
ethical responsibilities of boards of 
education. 

It is not suggested that as public 
servants teachers can with propriety 
employ some of the extreme techni6 
and tactics often utilized in the rough 
and tumble of political campaigns. lt 
may well be that there are limits be 
yond which it would be professionally 
improper to go. 

However, that teachers have the 
right to keep the needs and problems 
of schools before the voters cannot 
seriously challenged. Also, boards @ 
education have a responsibility and 
duty not only to permit, but to e 
courage such activity by the profession. 

—CYRUS C. PERRY, legal counsel, Ne 
tional Commission for the Defense @ 
Democracy thru Education. 
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HE following list was selected for the 


by members of the library staff of the 
Raleigh, N. C., public schools: Mrs. Mary 
Peacock Douglas, library supervisor; Celeste 
Hubbard, Elisabeth Walkup, and Biverous 
Pretty, elementary-school librarians. 
Publishers, listed on page 624, are indi- 
cated by figures in brackets in each annota- 
tion. 


Picture Books 


Ali’s Elephant written and illus. by Ray- 
Creekmore. After an exciting tiger 
hunt, a little Indian boy’s dream of becoming 
keeper of the Maharaja’s elephants comes 
true, 1949. 38p. $2. Gr. 4-6. [14] 

The Wild Birthday Cake by Lavinia Davis, 
illus. by Hildegarde Woodward. Johnny’s 
spring adventure to find a birthday present 
for the professor makes an engaging nature 
story. 1949. 48p. $2.50. Gr. 1-3. [5] 

The Big Snow written and illus. by Berta 
and Elmer Hader. Beautiful pictures show 
how winter comes to the woodland as the 
animals make their preparations. 1949 Calde- 
cott Medal book. 1948. 43p. $2.50. Pre-sch.— 
Gr. 3. [14] 

Cowboy Small by Lois Lenski. An inimi- 
table little cowboy rides the range. 1949. 45p. 


$1. Gr. 1-3. [17] 
Blueberries for Sal written and illus. by 
Robert McCloskey. While blueberrying, a 


small girl and her mother meet a bear and 
her cub. The girl and the cub accidentally 
change places, and what happens make a 
funny story. 1948. 55p. $2. Gr. 1-2. [23] 

Susie the Cat written and illus. by Tony 
Palazzo. Susie's love for the circus and her 
pleasure in being a performer make an engag- 
ing picture-book. 1949. 50p. $2.50. Gr. 1-4. 
[23] 

Johnny Mapleleaf by Alvin Tresselt, illus. 
by Roger Duvoisin. Picture-story book of a 
maple leaf thru four seasons. 1948. 26p. $2. 
Pre-sch.—Gr. 3. [13] 


Stories for Younger Children 

The Bells of Bleecker Street written and 
illus. by Valenti Angelo. Twelve-year-old Joey 
Enrico and Pete the Squeak get into con- 
tinual scrapes in this story of family life in 
New York’s Little Italy. 1949. 185p. $2.50. 
Gr. 4-7, [23] 

Taffy’s Foal by Elisa Bialk, illus. by Wil- 
liam Moyers. A Kentucky girl longed to take 
her horse with her when she moved to a 
Chicago apartment and later was able to 
have its foal. 1949. 192p. $2.25. Gr. 4-6. [9] 

A Sundae with Judy by Frieda Friedman, 
illus. by Caroline Haywood. Judy, whose 
father runs a candy store, is the heroine of 
this gay, friendly story o€ neighborhood life 
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in. the city. 1949. 192p. $2.50. Gr. 4-6. [16] 

Palomino Boy by Don and Betty Emblen, 
illus. by Lynd Ward. The simple details of 
the life of a Mexican-American orphan—his 
life at school, his dog and horse, and the three 
old ladies whose home he shares. 1948. 189p. 
$2. Gr. 5-7. [23] 

Bush Holiday by Stephen Fennimore, illus. 
by Ninon MacKnight. An American boy visits 
a strange new world, the Australian bush. 
1949. 242p. $2.50. Gr. 5-7 [5] 

Gold for the Grahams by Alice Cook Ful- 
ler, illus. by Dorothy B. Morse. The struggle 
the Grahams of Iowa have while waiting for 
Father Graham to send for them after he has 
joiied the gold rush and the story of their 
trip to the Dakotas. 1948. 194p. $2.50. Gr. 
5-8. [15] 

King of the Wind by Marguerite Henry, 
illus. by Wesley Dennis. Story of a small boy 
and the famed Godolphin Arabian. 1949 New- 
bery Medal book. 1948. 172p. $2.75. Gr. 4-7. 
[19] 

Little Dusty Foot by Marian W. Magoon, 
illus. by Christine Prince. Rauf joins a cara- 
van during the time of Charlemagne. 1948. 
239p. $2.50. Gr. 5-7. [12] 

At the Palace Gates by Helen Rand Parish, 
illus. by Leo Politi. Action and humor en- 
liven the story of a resourceful young boot- 
black in Lima, Peru. 1949. 64p. $2. Gr. 4-6. 
[23] 

Ginnie and Geneva by Catherine Woolley. 
The adventures of Ginnie and Geneva in 
school and out make an understanding story 
of children having a wonderful time as they 
learn to get along with each other. 1948. 
191p. $2. Gr. 3-5. [16] 


Folklore, Fantasy, Storytelling 


The White Ring by Enys Tregarthen, 
edited by Elizabeth Yates and illus. by Nora 
Unwin. A Cornish legend of a fairy child 
found by an old fisherman makes a charming 
read-aloud story. 1949. 65p. $2. Gr. 3-5. [6] 

Just for Fun comp. by Elva S. Smith and 
Alice I. Hazeltine, illus. by Leonard Weis- 
gard. Many favorite characters reappear in 
this excellent collection of humorous stories 
and poems, 1948. 342p. $2.75. Gr. 7-9. [13] 

The Dancing Kettle by Yoskiko Uchida, 
illus. by Richard C. Jones. In the retelling of 
14 Japanese tales, Uchida has adapted them 
so as to be more meaningful to American 
children. Preface. 1949. 174p. $2.25. Gr. 4-6. 
(6) 

Bible and Religion 


In Bible Days by Gertrude Hartman, illus. 
by Kathleen Voute. Familiar Bible stories with 
quotations from the text. 1948. 189p. $2.50. 
Gr. 5 and up. [14] 

A Picture Dictionary of the Bible by Ruth 


P. Tubby, illus. by Ruth King. Nearly 400 
words frequently found in English transla- 
tions of the Bible are clearly defined. Both 
text and pictures have been checked for ac- 
curacy by Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic 
scholars. 1949. 64p. $1.50. Gr. 5-7. [1] 

The Animals Came First by Jean Louise 
Welch, illus. by Ruth Carroll. The animals 
in the stable are the first to see the Baby 
Jesus. 1948. $1.50. Gr. 1-3. [17] 


Poetry and Music 


Bridled with Rainbows comp. by Sara and 
John E. Brewton, illus. by Vera Bock. Collec- 
tions of poems of earth and sky. 1949. 191p. 
$2.75. Gr. 3-5. [14] 

A Small Child’s Book of Verse collected and 
illus. by Pelagie Doane. Both familiar and 
less wellknown poems that appeal to the 
small child. Grouped by interests. 1948. 142p. 
$3. Pre-sch.—Gr. 4. [17] 

Hullabaloo and Other Folk Games by Rich. 
ard Chase, illus. by Joshua Tolford. Tradi- 
tional American-English singing games and 
figure dances for young people of all ages 
are presented with tunes, verses, full direc- 
tions, and diagrams. 1949. 57p. $2. All ages. 
[9] 

American Folk Songs for Children by Ruth 
Crawford Seeger, illus. by Barbara Cooney. 
Ninety traditional songs with music and 
words are included. Chapters on the value of 
American folk music. 1948. 190p. $4. Gr. 2-7. 
(5) 

Special Subjects 

The United States Books series: California, 
Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts by Bernadine 
Bailey, illus. by Kurt Wiese. Brief but au- 
thentic information in these four books, first 
of a series. 1949. 28p. $1 each. Gr. 4-7. [25] 

Going Up! The Story of Vertical Transpor- 
tation by Jack Bechdolt, illus. by Jeanne 
Bendick. Ladders, elevators, escalators, and re- 
lated conveyances are presented in the se- 
quence of their origin. 1948: 128p. $2. Gr. 
4-8. [1] 

Story of Our Calendar by Ruth Brindze, 
illus. by Helene Carter. The evolution of our 
modern calendar. 1949. 64p. $2.50. Gr. 4-8. 
[22] 

Tricky, the Adventures of a Red Fox by 
George Cory Franklin. Adventures of a mis- 
chievous fox who lived in the Colorado moun- 
tains. 1949. 1386p. $2.25. Gr. 4-7. [9] 

The Story of Sound by James Geralton, 
illus. by Joe Krush. Nontechnical and graphic 
questions about sound and the astonishing 
ways it travels. 1948. 74p. $2. Gr. 5-9. [6] 

Other Young Americans by Delia Goetz, 
illus. by photographs. Facts about the lives of 
modern youth of Latin America—what they 
do for fun, how they dress, what they do 
about dates in school, home life, jobs. 1948. 
255p. $3.50. Gr. 5-9 [16] 

Let’s Go to the Desert by Harriet E. Hunt 
ington, illus. with photographs. Factual in- 
formation on the little creatures and curious 
plants of the desert. 1949. 90p. $2.50. Gr. 1-3. 
(5) 

You and Atomic Energy by John Lewellen, 
illus. by Lois Fisher. A clear picture of how 
atomic energy is released is simply told and 
dramatized with enlightening pictures. 1949. 
52p. $1.50. Gr. 6-9. [2] 

The Stars in Our Heaven by Peter Lum, 
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illus. by Anne Marie Jauss. Myths and fables 
as well as much factual information about the 
stars. 1948. 245p. $3.75. Gr. 7 and up. [18] 

Wings in the Woods written and illus. by 
Robert M. McClung. Love of nature leads a 
little boy thru many_ breath-taking experi- 
ences to catch a luna moth. Factual material 
about nature. 1948. 25lp. $2.50. Gr. 4-6. [16] 

Picture Book of the Weather by Jerome S. 
Meyer, illus. by Richard Floethe. The forces 
that govern the atmosphere we live in, and 
call “weather,” are explained. 1948. 48p. $2. 
Gr. 4-8. [13] 


Biography 

Bells of Heaven: The Story of Joan of Arc 
by Christopher Bick, illus. by Lauren Ford. 
A stirring and inspiring story vividly retold. 
1949. 246p. $3. Gr. 6-9. [4] 

The Four Corners of the World written and 
illus. by Roger A. Duvoisin, Pizarro, a young 
swineherd in Spain, dreamed that he would 
some day be a bold conqueror in faraway 
lands and in time fulfilled this dream in 
Peru. 1948. 128p. $3. Gr. 5-7. [10] 

The Youngest General: a Story of Lafayette 
by Fruma Gottschalk, illus. by Rafaello 
Busoni. A French boy who fought for free- 
dom and who became a general in the US 
Army while still in his 1949. 169p. 
$2.50. Gr. 6-9. [10] 

Gilbert Stuart by Ruth Langland Holberg, 
illus. by Lloyd Coe. An excellent biography 
of Gilbert Stuart and a fine picture of a 
growing nation. Distinguished illustrations. 
1948. 183p. $2.50. Gr 7-9. [3] 

Albert Einstein by Elma E. Levinger. A 
human-interest story of a great scientist. 
Well-illustrated. 1949. 174p. $2.75. Gr. 7-9. 
[15] 

Red Eagle: Buffalo Bill’s Adopted Son by 
Mabel O’Moran, illus. by Charles Hargens. 
In recording the life of Red Eagle, the young 
Choctaw Indian boy, the author used mate- 
rial of early pioneer life gathered from the 
men who lived it, including Red Eagle him- 
self. 1948. 212p. $2.50. Gr. 6-8. [11] 


teens. 


Stories for Older Girls 


Tree of Freedom by Rebecca Caudill. The 
story of the Venables, who emigrated from 
Carolina to Kentucky in 1780, and their ex- 
periences in the first year of homesteading. 
1949. 279p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. [23] 

My Favorite Stories edited by Maureen 
Daly. Stories have been selected to provide 
the teenage reader a satisfying collection of 
“classics,” semi-action, and tales that are just 
fun to read again and again. 1948. 24lIp. 
$2.75. Gr. 7-12. [4] 

That Girl of Pierre’s by Robert Davis, illus. 
by Lloyd L. Goff. In this love story, a coura- 
geous French girl helps in the reconstruction 
after World War IT. 1948. 230p. $2.50. Gr. 
7-9. [7] 

High Harvest by Elizabeth Low, illus. by 
Douglas Gorsline. Life on the Vermont moun- 
tain farm was hard, but there were compensa- 
tions for 15-year-old Suzanne. 1948. 288p. 
$2.50. Gr. 7-10. [6] 

Celia’s Lighthouse by Anne Molloy, illus. 
by Ursula Koering. Celia Thaxter’s experi- 
ences On a storm-swept Atlantic outpost, her 
poetic talent, and her love affair. 1949. 248p. 
$2.50. Gr. 6-9. [9] 
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Stories for Older Boys 


Horses of Destiny by Fairfax Downey and 
Paul Brown, illus. by Mr. Brown. Stories of 
famous horses from Bucephalus to the 1948 
Kentucky Derby Winner. 1949. 196p. $2.50. 
Gr. 7-9. [21] 

Horses, Horses, Horses, by Phyllis R. Fen- 
ner, illus. by Pers Crowell. Eighteen good 
horse stories. 1949. 285p. $2.50. Gr. 5-9. [24] 

Song of the Pines by Walter and Marion 
Havighurst, illus. by Richard Floethe. Nils 
Thorsen, a 14-year-old Norwegian boy, joined 
a group of settlers in pioneering in what is 
now Wisconsin. His inventive ability gave 
to the lumbermen a device that has ever since 
been used in lumbering. 1949. 205p. $2.50. 
Gr. 6-9. [26] 

Bob Clifton, Elephant Hunter by W. O. 
(Dock) Hogue, illus. by Kurt Wiese. Exciting 
adventures of 16-year-old boy, with authentic 
information about the Belgian Congo. 1949. 
151p. $2.50. Gr. 6-9. [8] 

Keep the Wagons Moving by West Lathrop, 
illus. by Douglas Duer. The adventures of 
Jason and Sammy Coit as they follow the 
trail to Oregon, matching wits with an out- 
law as they go. 1949. 337p. $2.75. Gr. 6-9. [20] 

Great Husky by Edward B. Tracy, illus. by 
Victor Dowling. Heroic tale and vivid de- 
scriptions of a boy and his dog on a voyage 
into the Far North. 1949. 273p. $2.75. Gr. 
6-9. [4] 


Publishers 

[1] Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2. 

[2] Children’s Press, Inc., Throop and Mon- 
roe Sts., Chicago 7. 

[3] Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

[4] Dodd, Mead, & Co., Inc., 432 5th Ave., 
New York 16. 

[5] Doubleday & Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., 
New York 20. 

[6] Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 

[7] Holiday House, Inc., 513 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 11. 

[8] Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 257 4th Ave., 
New York 10. 

[9] Houghton Mifflin Co. 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton 7. 

[10] Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

[11] J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 5th Ave., New 
York 17. 

[12] Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 5th 
Ave., New York 3. 

[13] Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
4th Ave., New York 16. 


[14] Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 
[15] Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 


New York 18. 

[16] William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

[17] Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., 
New York 11. 

[18] Pantheon Books, Inc., 41 Washington 
Square, New York 12. 

[19] Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago 5. 

[20] Random House, 
Ave., New York 22. 


Inc,, 457 Madison 


Book-of-the-Month 


The Mature Mind by Harry A, 
Overstreet. We must grow up, says 
the author of this book, in which 
he shows what it means to be ma- 
iure. He describes how our imma- 
turities of attitude and action cause 
most of our difficulties and conflicts 
and how such immaturities, widely 
shared, have led to the tensions and 
confusions of our day. He shows 
how the process of becoming ma- 
ture takes place and how maturity 
of mind can help us move forward 
into new confidence and wisdom. 

“We might say that a person is 
properly maturing—whether he be 
five years old or 50—only if his 
power over his environment is 
matched by a growing awareness 
of what is involved in what he does, 
If his powers of execution forge 
ahead while his powers of under- 
standing lag behind, he is back. 
ward in his psychological growth.” 

In Part 2 of the book, Dr. Over- 
street discusses the forces that shape 
us. This is a detailed analysis of the 
areas of life in which our maturi- 
ties and immaturities operate: eco- 
nomics, politics, communications, 
[he calls newspapers, radio, movies, 
and advertising the “big four” great 
money-making enterprises of mind- 
making], the home, religion, and 
education. How each of these forces 
can make for immaturity should be 
read by all teachers and parents. 

Growth into maturity is the way 
out of our predicament, says the 
author. He suggests many things 
that we as individuals can do to 
bring this about. We should, for ex- 
ample, realize that every situation 
in life offers its opportunity for 
mature or immature responses, 

For many years, Dr. Overstreet 
headed the department of philos- 
ophy at the College of the City of 

_ New York, a position from which 
he has recently retired to devote 
himself to lecturing and writing. 

1949. 295p. $2.95. W. W. Norton 
& Co., Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3. 





[21] Charles Scribners Sons, 597-599 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 

{22} Vanguard Press, 
Ave., New York 17. 

[23] Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
York 17. 

[24] Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Ave, 
New York 17. 

[25] Albert Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 6. 

[26] John C. Winston Co., 1006-1020 Ard 
St., Philadelphia 7. 


Inc., 424 Madison 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NEA 
AND ITS DEPARTMENTS 





Journal of Teacher Education 


BEGINNING in January 1950, the 
NEA Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards will 
publish a new quarterly, The Journal 
of Teacher Education. 

National groups in teacher educa- 
tion have urged establishment of a 
publication dealing with technical 
and professional aspects of teacher 
education and related services. Final 
decision by the commission to sponsor 
the journal was reached after coopera- 
tive study with these organizations. 

The College of Education of the 
University of Illinois, which had de- 
veloped tentative plans for sponsor- 
ing the publication, is cooperating 
in the project and has made available 
the results of its preliminary work. 

The Journal of Teacher Education 
will provide a means of exchange of 
information among teacher-education 
institutions and for the publicizing 
of significant studies and research re- 
lating to teacher education and _ pro- 
fessional standards. 

Subscription rates will be $3 per 
year, or $1 for single issues. Address 
inquiries concerning subscriptions or 
manuscripts to Ralph McDonald, edi- 
tor, The Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, NEA headquarters,. 

Toward Better Teaching 

Tue Association for Supervision 

and Curriculum Development’s 1949 


yearbook, Toward Better Teaching, 
has had an especially large sale since 


Question-of-the-Month 


its publication last spring. Copies may 
be had for $3 by writing to ASCD, 
NEA headquarters. 


Health Education 


Health Education—fourth edition of 
the report of the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the 
NEA and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, edited by Charles C. Wilson, 
M. D.—has been awarded the Annual 
Publication Award of the American 
Academy of Physical Education. $3. 
NEA. 


Group Dynamics and Education 


THe NEA Department of Adult 
Education has received so many re- 
quests for copies of Group Dynamics 
and Education, a booklet of JOURNAL 
reprints, that a second printing has 
been ordered. Copies will be available 
from the department (NEA _head- 
quarters) at these rates: one to four 
copies, 10¢ each; five or more copies, 
5¢ each. 


Classroom Teachers Report Available 


THE annual Official Report of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers is now available. A copy may be 
secured upon request the 
partment, 


from de- 


Vusic Education 


Four new publications are avail- 
able from the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4: 

Music Rooms and Equipment deals 
with all aspects of planning, construc 
tion, acoustical treatment and equip- 
ment, and with all types of facilities 
for schools, colleges, and communities. 


Hew much hemeweork do you assign? Do your 
pupils doe their homework at home or at school? 


Each month on this page we will pose a timely ques- 
tion. Answers of about 100 words are eens § sal 


will be published in future issues of THE JouRNaL. 
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Requirements of largést and smallest 
schools are taken into account. The 
book contains 83 floor plans and re- 
productions of photographs 
charts. 128p. $1.50. 

Piano Instruction in the Schools is 
a report and educational analysis of 
a nationwide survey of piano instruc- 
tion in the schools and makes avail- 
able facts and figures which have been 
supplied by school administrators and 
music educators thruout the United 
States. 76p. $1. 

Music Supervision and Administra- 
tion in the Schools is a report of the 
Music Education Research Council. 
32p. 50¢. 

Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Music Education catalogs some 1600 
titles, representing nearly 100 institu- 
tions, and covers a 17-year span. 132p. 


$2. 


and 


Business Education Directory 

A Directory of Supervisors of Busi- 
ness Education in Cities of More than 
100,000 Population and State Super- 
visors of Business Education is being 
sent by the United Business Educa- 
tion Association to its professional 
members. Copies may be obtained 
from this NEA department, at NEA 
headquarters, for 25¢. 


The Grand Prairie Case 


Grand Prairie, Texas, a Case In- 
volving the Civil Rights of Teachers 
and the Ethical Responsibilities of 
Boards of Education is the title of 
a 26-page report recently issued by 
the NEA National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Edu- 
cation. For highlights of the Grand 
Prairie case, see page 622 of this Jour- 
NAL. For copies of the report, [single 
copies, free] write to NEA headquart- 
ers. 


NEA Handbook 


THe 1949-50 NEA Handbook—de- 
signed as a working tool for local, 
state, and national educational leaders 
—covers the facts, organization, and 
activities of each level of associational 
work including world groups. 

Sections of the 448-page handbook 
are devoted to the Victory Action Pro- 
gram, local and state associations, the 
NEA and its component parts, and 
UNESCO and WOTP. The names 
and addresses of the officers of NEA 


[Continued on page 627) 





Honor Student.or Problem Chi 


“When emotional needs are not met... it comes out in whining, crying, cruelty to animals, fighting with 


other children... later, lying, stealing, other forms of delinquency.”—CHILDCRAFT, Volume 10, pp. 48-64. 


Are you familiar with C H ° L D C RAF T ? 


a complete and authoritative plan to 


Guide Children Safely from infancy to adolescence 


“Problem children” become less a problem 
in the hands of an experienced guidance 
counselor. But they are a full-time job, and 
only their parents can devote full time to 
it! That’s why over 50 famous child spe- 


needed. And they will know the guidance 
they give their children is right. For the 
advice contained in Childcraft represents 
the findings of 35 universities, institutes 
and child guidance centers. To meet any 


cialists first created Childcraft—to provide, 
in one place and at a cost the average 
family can afford, a complete child guid- 
ance plan. i 


unusual problems, Childcraft offers a FREE 
Advisory Service to owners of the set. 


LOOK INTO CHILDCRAFT TODAY! You'll find 


it an immense help in your work—a source 
of inspiration, a ready reference, a guid- 
ance tool you may confidently recommend 
to parents. 


Parents thus can have on call the expert 
advice of today’s foremost authorities on 
child training — when and where it is 


FREE to professional guidance coun- 
selors: A liberal quantity of descriptive 
brochures on Childcraft, dealing with the 51 
most common perplexing problems of child 
training. These booklets are for free distri- 
bution to parents. 


pects -=-<--<---: 


CHILDCRAFT, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Miss C. Crandall 

Please send me, for inspection, a free copy of the booklet “51 Perplexing 
Problems Solved for Parents.” If I discover that this booklet will assist 
me in my work, I understand I may have without cost a liberal quantity 
for distribution. 


‘eee ee KK 


COMMENDED 
PARENTS 


MAGAZINE COOPULT YS 


ee 
* Guaranteed by @ 

Housekeeping 
e S 


Sor 45 aoveanste WE 


Childcraft is available only through authorized representa- 
tives who have been carefully selected and professionally 
trained. Opportunities to join this group are open to worthy 
men and women who are interested in child guidance and 
would like to build up a substantial income. For informa- 


tion, write Miss S. Wolff, Childcraft, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Name 


Address 


(IF OUTSIDE CITY, GIVE R.F.D. AND NAME OF ROAD) 


City 


State 
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[Continued from page 625} 
lepartments, divisions, committees, 
ind commissions, and of state associa- 
tions are given along with brief his- 
torical data, and descriptions of activi- 
ties and plans of each unit. Complete 
membership tables and a listing of 
affliated local associations and FTA 
chapters are features of the book. 

Copies of the new handbook are be- 
ing mailed to presidents and secre- 
taries of state and local education as- 
sociations and certain other educa- 
tional leaders. Others may purchase 
copies for $1. NEA, 


A Useful Report 
How science teachers evaluate and 
use teaching aids from industry was 
the subject of study by work groups 
at a regional conference of the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association. 
Also studied were neglected areas in 
the curriculum in which commercial- 
ly sponsored teaching materials are 
needed. A report on proceedings and 
recommendations will be sent to all 
NSTA members and to others, upon 
request, while the supply lasts. Write 

NSTA, NEA headquarters. 


Elementary-Science Bulletin 


Safety thrw Elementary Science has 
been published by the NEA Safety 


' Commission and the National Science 


Teachers Association, an NEA depart- 
ment. This is a 40-page bulletin de- 
signed to help teachers of the upper 
elementary grades make safety an in- 
tegral part of their science instruction. 
The safe use of toys, tools, and ma- 
chines; fire prevention; plants and 
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animals hazardous to man; and 
the safe use of electricity are 
outlined under the headings: 
science understandings, illustra- 
tive hazards, desirable practices, 


and suggested activities. 50¢. 
NEA. 


Highschoel Science Teachers 

THE National Science Teach- 
ers Association has announced 
publication of Teaching Condi- 
trons and the Work Week of 
Highschool Science Teachers. 
A condensation of reports of 
three studies made by the as- 
sociation, the bulletin reveals 
that science teachers all over the 
country face severe handicaps to 
really effective science teaching. 

Recommendations include: 
more laboratory and _ experi- 
. mental science teaching; more 
time within the school program 
for science teachers to plan 
and conduct demonstrations and ex- 
periments and to care for and main- 
tain laboratory equipment; better 
professional training of science teach- 
ers. Copies are available from Robert 
H. Carleton. 25¢. NEA headquarters. 


Public Relations for America’s 
Schools 

Tuis will be the title of the 1950 
yearbook of the AASA, to be pub- 
lished in February 1950. The com- 
mission which is preparing the year- 
book held its fourth and final meeting 
in St. Louis in September. 

The yearbook’s 12 chapters deal 
with new principles and practices of 
public relations. Public relations re- 
sponsibilities of professional organi- 
zations is the theme of one chapter. 
Stressing the most effective use of new 
public-relations technics, the book 
will be of great interest to school ad- 
ministrators and _ teachers. 

Commission chairman is Paul J. 
Misner. Members are Arthur F. 
Corey, James Winfred Edgar, Evan 
E. Evans, Calvin Grieder, William 
Jansen, James E. Pease, W. W. Thei- 
sen, J. Burton Vasche, and Mrs. Pearl 
A. Wanamaker. 





WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 





Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


PRESIDENT Truman has announced 
plans for the Midcentury White 
House Conference to be held late in 
1950. A committee of 52 educators 


“leaching Consewation 7 


THe AASA Yearbook Commis- 
sion, which has begun its work on 
the 1951 volume, is looking for 
descriptions of practice in the field 
of conservation education. It is 
planned that certain chapters will 
be devoted almost exclusively to 
reports on what and how the 
schools are teaching children to 
conserve our natural resources. 
Reports from both rural and city 
school systems will be helpful. 

You can help the commission by 
reporting what your schools are 
doing. Write a letter; send perti- 
nent clippings, mimeographed ma- 
terials, course outlines, and the 
like; lend good photographs of stu- 
dent activities. Your help will be 
greatly appreciated. 

The information or materials 
should be addressed to the commis- 
sion’s staff coordinator. 

—Ivan A. Booker, assistant direc- 
tor, NEA Research Division, NEA 
headquarters. 





and others interested in child welfare, 
with Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, chairman, will 
direct the conference. Governors of 
all states and territories have been in- 
vited to appoint participating com- 
mittees. 

NEA Executive Secretary Willard 
E. Givens was chairman of the Joint 
Interim Committee, which provided 
outstanding leadership in developing 
preliminary plans that led to the call 
for the conference. 

This will be the fifth White House 
Conference on children held under 
the auspices of a President of the 
United States. The first was called 
by Theodore Roosevelt in 1909. Each 
of the conferences has produced im- 
portant results in pointing the way 
for improved conditions for children. 

The seven objectives recommended 
for the 1950 conference are: 

[1] Focus attention on our concern 
for children and youth in a world in 
which spiritual values, democratic 
practice, and the dignity and worth of 
the individual are of first importance; 

[2] Bring together, in usable form, 
our present knowledge about the sta- 
tus of children, their physical, mental, 
emotional, and moral development; 
and identify areas in which further 
knowledge is needed; 

[3] Point up the needs of parents 
in providing adequately for their 
children; and suggest ways of helping 
them do a better job; 


[Continued on page 628] 
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Top level for 
manipulative tasks 


Top at conventional 
10° slope 






Top raised for easy 
access to book box. & 












HERE is our latest contribution 
toward co-ordinated classroom 
environment. It offers a choice 
of 20° slope, 10° slope, or level 
desk top to meet all needs. New 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment 
functions at will of pupil. Pro- 
vides perfect focal accommoda- 














FREE! Write for the new 
booklet, “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom” by Darell Boyd 
Harmon; and “Progress 
Toward Improved Class- 
room Environment.” 
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[4] Look at the physical, social, eco- 
nomic, and moral environment in 
which children are growing up; and 
recommend ways of improving it; 

[5] Size up present services for chil- 
dren and youth; map the direction in 
which services should develop; point 
up ways in which the number of qual- 
ified workers can be increased and the 
skills of these workers sharpened; 

[6] Examine into the ways people 
are now working together for chil- 
dren; and develop ideas for more ef- 
fective teamwork; 

[7] Initiate steps for the achieve- 
ment of the conference recommenda- 
tions in the coming decade. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Bringing Parents into the Classroom 


For over a year, Great Neck, N. Y., 
schools have experimented with the 
best ways to bring parents into the 
classroom on primary and secondary 
levels to augment and enrich the reg- 
ular curriculum. 

A cross-indexed file available to 
teachers in all schools has been pre- 
pared, listing citizens willing to serve 
in the classroom, whether it be to dem- 
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Desk top at 20° slope for reading, writing, drawing 


ANNOUNCING THE “TEN-TWENTY” 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK 


tion. Vision is further safe- 
guarded by 30% to 55% reflect- 
ance of desk top’s durably lac- 
quered natural-wood finish. The 
new “Ten-Twenty”’ includes all 
the features that have made 
American Universal Desks 
famous. Write for details! 


e . 
cAtmezican Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 














Preparation for living in today’s 


world requires an understanding 


is proud of the contribution 


NEW WORLD OF SCIENCE 


BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING 






NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 








Laboratory units and teachers’ manuals 


Write for free descriptive literature 


Silver Burdett Company 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Offices in Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 





















of science. Silver Burdett 






these books have made to 


students and teachers: 































onstrate how to upholster a chair, 
give a travelog on China, or present 
the case for modern art. ‘Teachers 
consult with their principals regard- 
ing the selection of a suitable person. 
Following the parent’s appearance, 
student reaction and pertinent com- 
ments are noted to guide future 
choices. 


Mooseheart Child City 

Forty miles west of Chicago lies 
one of the most unique cities in the 
world—Mooseheart, Ill. 

Maintained by the Loyal Order of 
Moose and founded in 1913, Moose- 
heart is a “Child City” for sons and 
daughters of departed Moose mem- 
bers. All children are given a high- 
school education and taught a voca- 
tional trade. Some 5000 boys and girls 
have graduated from Mooseheart. The 
850 citizens now in residence there are 
from 31 of the 48 states. 

Instead of a large dormitory and 
mess hall, there are many _ small 
houses, each of which has a living 
room, a dining room in which boys or 
girls of the same age and size eat as do 
normal families, and bedrooms which 
have space for personal belongings. 

Mooseheart has its own postoffice, 
schools, hospital, laundry, orchard, 


cannery, greenhouse, gas station, fire 
department. Its 800-acre farm pro- 
duces 60°% of its food, and a modern 
dairy and prize herd produce a quart 
of milk daily for each resident. A 
student bank welcomes checks for as 
little as one penny. 

Like parents, Mooseheart tries to 
develop each child’s complete person- 
ality. There are religious services and 
instruction for all denominations. 
Last year, the football team won 29 
games. Movies, roller and ice skating, 
dances, a swimming pool, boy scouts, 
and girl scouts make up after-school 
joys. The children play in several 
bands and orchestras and stage many 
plays thruout the year. 


Leadership School in Utah 


EFFECTIVE methods of working with 
community groups were featured at 
the recent three-day leadership school 
held by the Utah Education Associa- 
tion. Discussion was focused upon 
other areas of vital-concern to teach- 
ing including the relation of school 
financing to teacher load, professional 
ethics, and the teacher’s role as a pro- 
fessional person and a citizen. 

Attention was given also to the pro- 
motion of democratic administration, 
greater participation in professional 
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and better coordination 
of the activities of agencies interested 
in public schools. 


organization, 


Field Work in Illinois 


THE expansion of field services will 
accelerate the IEA and NEA programs 
n Illinois. Serving as roving ambas- 
the field assistants will inter- 
pret the welfare services of the asso- 
ciation; especially mutual insurance, 
teacher placement, tenure protection, 
und salary scheduling. As a group, 
they will provide a continuing liaison 
between state and national associa- 
tions and local and divisional groups. 








}sadors, 


t Active Ethics Program 
DuRING the past year, the ethics 
committee of DeKalb County Educa- 
tion Association of Alabama has been 
unusually active. It has distributed 
300 copies of the NEA Code of Ethics 
to its members, published two articles 
regarding professional ethics in_ its 
local bulletin, and discussed the fol- 
lowing topics at its monthly meetings: 
[a] ethics and tenure law; [b] ethics 
concerning hiring and firing of teach- 
ers; [c] teacher-pupil relationship; 


teacher obligation to the profession; 
(g] general standards of professional 
conduct; [h] teacher obligation to the 
community; [i] conduct in securing 
and terminating employment. 





INTERNATIONAL 





Seminar for Visiting Educators 


For the second successive summer, 
the Commission for International 
Education Reconstruction sponsored 
a seminar for visiting educators who 
were making study tours of the US as 
guests of various national education 
groups. Syracuse University was se- 
lected as the site for the 1949 seminar, 
with Harry S. Ganders, dean of the 
School of Education and acting dean 
of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity, as director. 

Host organizations paying the trip 
expenses of the foreign guests—46 
educators from 14 countries—were the 
NEA, the American Junior Red Cross, 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education [an NEA de- 
partment], the American Association 








International Education, and the NEA 
Classroom Teachers Department. 


Send Books 
Support for programs to meet the 
pressing needs of other countries for 
technical and professional books is 
urged by the US National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. ‘Three main plans 
for sending books overseas are in oper- 


ation in this country now, UNESCO- 
CARE  book-buying program, US 


Book Exchange, and the UNESCO 
Book Coupon plan. 

For information about the CARE 
program, write to the Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe, 50 
Broad St., New York City. Informa- 
tion about the US Book Exchange 
may be had from the exchange, Room 
300, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C. To find out about the 
UNESCO Book Coupon plan, write 
to UNESCO Relations Staff, Dept of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


Youthful Ambassadors 
Durinc the annual Junior Red 
Cross campaign, November 1-15, boys 
and girls in elementary and secondary 
schools will enrol for service to others 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


For Christmas and the Holidays. Use them : in 
making calendars, for scrap-books for illustrating 
compositions, etc. Lovely 


sepia reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings, size 5'/> 
x 8, at only TWO CENTS 
each. 

Send for one of these 
sets: 30 for children, or 
30 art, or 30 Madonnas, 
or 30 Christmas, at 60 
cents per set. 

56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 small illustra- 
tions in it, and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 





How Personalities Grow 
By Helen Shacter. This new 
book deals with ways to under- 
stand ourselves and others; how 
people are alike and how they 
are different, how to meet so- 
cial and emotional needs; how 
people act when social and emo- 
tional needs are not met; and 
why individuals behave as they 
do. It discusses the many types 
of activity that relieve tensions. 
The social implications of sex- 
ual needs are frankly discussed. 


Write today for approvai copy. 
$3. Clip this. 


pd 
McKNIGHT 


COMPANY 
Bloomington, Illinois 

























PUBLISHING 
Dept. 34, Market & Center Sts., 


RESTLESS BOOKS WANTED 


T will PAY 
best sellers you have 
already enjoyed and will never 
books that have grown 





you to send us 


those 


reread 





restless on your bookshelf. In 
return for each book you send, 
you can have any best seller 
you choose delivered to your 
home postpaid FOR ONLY 
50¢. Our trading service saves 
ou TIME and EFFORT, as well as MONEY, by 
minating the trip to your local bookdealers’ and by 


widing you with a specially designed container to 
peed your book way. For this container 
nd the latest best seller list, write today to: 


RESTLESS BOOKS, INC., Dept. B, 155 W. 63 St. NYC 23 


on its 












i BOOKS |/FREE 


256-page 
CATALOG 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers are listed in our 
55th Annual Bargain Cata- 
log. Includes books on all 
subjects for all grades...in 
sturdy, full-size, attractive 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over 
a million teachers, librari- 
ans, supervisors, and indi- 
viduals have utilized our service since 1895. 


Send today for our 1950 illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 111 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 
to Schools and 

Libraries 





4,000 FACTS ABOUT PRESIDENTS. 


Used by 2,000 high schools and 
colleges in 32 states; 50 cts. 
W. T. BENNETT; LISLE, ILL. 














[Continued from page 629] 
membership in the Junior Red Cross, 
students will send to children in all 
parts of the world stories and pictures 
of how America lives. 

Last year, 2500 American schools 
prepared albums about their home, 
school, and community life for ship- 
ment abroad. Also, nearly 5000 Amer- 
ican student paintings designed to 
mirror life were sent overseas to be 
exhibited in schools in 15 nations of 
the world. One thousand albums of 
recorded Amerigan school music will 
be heard overseas this year. 

The most effective work done by 
this young diplomatic corps is sending 
gifts overseas from their National 
Children’s Fund. More than $6,000,- 
000 worth of supplies have been sent 
during the postwar period. The warm 
reception given them is evident in the 
steady stream of more than 300 thank- 
you letters received daily by the 
19,414,000 Junior Red Cross members 
in this country. 





TEACHER RECRUITING 





“The Teacher of the Month” 


Tue Instructor magazine, in an ef- 
fort to assist in teacher recruitment, 
is running a series of articles entitled 
“Teacher of the Month.” ‘Ten out- 
standing teachers from various  sec- 
tions of the country will be featured 
thru photos and an interesting ac- 
count of their daily lives, in and out 
of school. 

Broadcasts are planned for the 
localities in which the teachers live, 
and each teacher will be given numer- 
ous gifts, including a subscription to 
the Instructor. One district from 
which a teacher was chosen purchased 
75 copies of the magazine so that the 
article could be distributed among 
parents and other members of the 
community. 

It is hoped that thru these articles 
the advantages of teaching as a pro- 
fession will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public and that many 
young people who are deciding upon 
a career will receive an added impetus 
to make teaching their choice. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 








Fund for Educational Programs 


Tue Edward G. Schlieder Educa- 
tional Foundation, established thru 
the will of the late Edward G. Schlie- 
der, New Orleans businessman and 





philanthropist, has appropriated $20,. 
000 annually for a three-year period 
to Dillard University [New Orleans, 
La.} for its educational programs in 
medicine, nursing, and allied fields. 
This fund will be used for the edu- 
cational programs at Flint-Goodridge 
Hospital, which operates as a unit of 
Dillard University and is the only 
Negro hospital in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
on the fully-approved list of the 
American College of Surgeons and the 
Approved-for-Internship list of the 
American Medical Association. 


Independent Student Research 

INDEPENDENT research opportunities 
for any University of Delaware senior 
are emphasized in an innovation in- 
cluded in plans approved by the fac- 
ulty as part of a six-point program 
toward more individualized instruc- 
tion at the university. 
According to C. L. Day, chairman 

the University’s Committee on 
Educational Theory and Practice, any 
Delaware senior who elects to under- 
take independent research will be 
permitted to substitute his project 
for a regularly scheduled three-credit- 
hour course. 


of 


The only reservation is 
that he must persuade an instructo1 
to accept him as a thesis student. 

The University of Delaware already 
provides an opportunity for certain 
students with high scholastic records 
to do individual studies under its 
“degree with distinction” program, 
Also, a few departments such as chem- 
ical engineering, chemistry, and elec- 
trical engineering have included 
theses or research projects in_ their 
undergraduate programs for several 
years. The committee on Educational 
Theory and Practice found this plan 
so successful that its extension was 
recommended. 


East-West Philosophy 


An East-West Philosophers’ Con- 
ference, the second in a decade, was 
held at the University of Hawaii con- 
currently with its summer session, 
June 20-July 29, “to study the possi- 
bility of a world philosophy thru a 
synthesis of the ideas and ideals of 
the East and the West.” 

The conference, conducted under 
the auspices of the School of Pacific 
and Asiatic Studies, was sponsored by 
the Rockefeller and two Honolulu 
foundations. It was attended by 19 
representative leaders of schools of 
philosophical thought in India, Cey- 

[Continued on page 632] 
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, hite bread—food of ancient kings, food for mod- points out that ‘The supplementary relationships of 
al ern man. One of the few foods we can eat any bread or flour to various food proteins of animal origin 
1] time of the day without tiring of it, bread is at home are an important economic factor often overlooked 
‘ on the tables of rich and poor, and with practically by physicians and nutritionists. Dietary protein de- 
ms any menu. Truly, bread is a ‘common denominator” rived in proportions of one half to two thirds from 
among foods. foods of plant origin is entirely adequate to meet all 
No one food can provide all the nutrients we need, protein needs for normal growth (and) development.” 
but modern enriched bread and flour complement more In planning school lunch programs, and in teaching 
‘ costly foods. They supply more than their share of good eating habits to children, it is important to 
the nutrients necessary for buoyant health. emphasize the valuable contributions of enriched bread 
. The Journal of the American Medical Association* and flour— protein, food energy, B-vitamins and iron. 
n, *** Nutritional Contributions of Wheat”, Jl. of AMA, Nov. 27, 1948 
i- 
a *+teexexeekerkeeveke & 22 eB E KE” KA KKK KER HRA REA SE Eee 
of ~ ‘ acid 
Write fox descriptive leaflet nt These materials, developed for us by specialists in 
- A oe J P Le a ear = ete pees thm 
: ‘ erat imterrelationship ol a ood groups in the heaithtu 
ic af he! SEW StARSSCOS 8 diet. They rg oe without pe to teachers, 
y ‘ FOR THE TEACHING OF school administrators, nutritionists and health work- 
u er = ers. Write to: Wheat Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson 
9g BETTER EATING HABITS Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
of 





Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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LL SPONSORS 
TOURS Anp TRIPS 


™PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Hundreds of travel groups 






have been insured under this e Maximum Benefits for All 

policy. It is designed to meet e@ Prompt Courteous Service 

your needs. 
Write Today for Details— e Very Low Cost 


No Obligation 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE 


New Important Teaching Aids 
cog 


lo Improve 
Hudents ‘Breakfast éaling Hatels 


Cereal Institute offers FREE as a service to elementary 
teachers two new graded breakfast teaching units to aid in 
developing good breakfast habits of children and their 
families through the work in the school. Edited by Laura 
Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago ... each 
unit consists of teacher’s manual, classroom calendar, and 
30 students’ work sheets. 


FOR GRADES 


“A Classroom Breakfast Party 

and Other Classroom Activities” 
offers excellent suggestions to the 
primary teacher for combining knowl- 
edge about breakfast with present 
classroom activities . . . gives com- 
plete instructions for conducting a 
breakfast party together with graded 
pupil participation and curriculum 
integration. 





“Two Better Breakfast Plays 

and Other Classroom Activities” 
provides effective teaching material 
for the intermediate grades to learn 
the nutritional aspects of breakfast. 
Play outline, illustrated costume ideas 
and dialogue are given with sugges- 
tions for the functional use of the 
students’ work sheets. 















































Send postal card for both or either of these free units. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 



















































[Continued from page 630} ) 
lon, China, Japan, and the Occident, 
and by 20 carefully selected younger | 
philosophers from as many universi- | 
ties and colleges in our country. 

The conference followed three 
levels: meetings of conference mem. 
bers, special summer-session courses 
in Oriental and comparative philos- 
ophy, and a series of public lectures— 
five on the Orient, five on the Occi- 
dent. Those on the Occident were 
delivered by Filmer S. C. Northrop of 
Yale University. 


Tribute to Dr. Taylor 


THE College of Education building 
at the University of Kentucky has 
been named by the Board of Trustees 
in honor of William S. Tayior, late 
dean of that college. The building 
is now known as the William S. Tay- 
lor Education Building. 

Members of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Education, Kappa Delta Pi, 
Phi Delta Kappa, and other of Dr. 
Taylor's friends have started a fund 
from which a William S. Taylor award 
will be given each year to an outstand- 
ing student in the college. 





BOOKS 





Children’s Books of 1948-49 


Lipraries, PTA groups, associa- 
tions, and others interested in quan- 
tity reprints of the list of children’s 
books of 1948-49 [See page 623 of this 
JOURNAL] may obtain them from the 
Sturgis Printing Company of Sturgis, 
Mich. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


An Alcohol-Education Program 
ScIENTIFIC facts on alcohol were | 
presented to the public in a series ol 
15 Wednesday-night seminars in 
Johnson, Vermont, last year. Spon- 
sored by Johnson Teachers College, 
the seminars were attended by about 
150 people in the community—some 
taking the course for credit. 
Lecturers—including a temperance 
worker, a representative of the distill- 
ers, head of the state liquor control 
agency, and workers with alcoholics— 
based their talks on research findings. 
For the workshops following each 
lecture, small groups were formed 
according to interest—parents, com- 
munity planners, teachers. Discussion 
in these groups was later reported to 
[Continued on page 634] 
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your pictures in time for Christmas... 

if you send in the dating coupon NOW! 
Your students can give the finest gift of all to their families and friends... a 
beautiful portrait. These wonderful gifts cost so little they are within the reach of 
every student. Be sure you get the best... join the increasing number of schools 
across the nation that regularly depend on SPS. You can depend on SPS for the 
finest at the lowest cost. 


eee EVERY SCHOOL CAN AFFORD AN SPS YEARBOOK 
| One hundred 38-page books complete with beautiful covers for 


$125.00. We offer the finest and most distinctive yearbooks priced 


& ] to fit the budget of every school. 

hae | There is a certified SPS representative residing in your locality. He 
oa ; 

Less | will gladly discuss with you how SPS can lower your yearbook cost. 


| YOUR SCHOOL annual, or for your school records. 


ey Se 
Bes 
oe f dee | 
poet gare 
x 


Enough pictures of each teacher for his pupils! 


: Ws 
silicic All pictures will be taken free, and no one is obligated to buy. 
AC Two photographs of each student especially toned for reproduction in your 
ACTA ~~ SERVICES TO ig eg — sees 
: f 
s 


nem BS * PLUS---An SPS composite of a class or student body group as desired 





1014 Locust Street 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


[] You may include our school in your schedules. We prefer to have 
pictures taken, Month____ =_ School Year 
. | Want more information—Have photographer call 


"| Want more information on Yearbooks—Have your representative call 


: “Beoutiful friendship pictures - 
‘ 5c each your students will be: 
proud to give their friends. 


School__ 
School Address 


City 


iasie State __ 





po ensnentt ne ewer leet. an Neen ane Cat ee cle - Sule 





—~ _Enroliment__— 


—————— I 


Signed 
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CHRISTMAS 
tlanlky 


An outstandingly beautiful book—vibrant 
with the sacred religious spirit of Christ- 
mas—will awaken cherished memories of 
yesterday—bring happiness to children— 
and will help make this Christmas a hap- 
pier one for all. 
“The Figure of CHRIST,” oa reverent por- 
trayol of CHRIST by Hinke is reproduced 
in rich everlasting, colorful beauty in 
CHRISTMAS IDEALS 
“Christmas in Many Londs,” by Suther- 
land depicts the quaint festivities and 
customs—and how the CHRISTMAS SEA- 
SON is honored in other nations 
Christmas poems—thoughts—inspirations 
—songs—ort—articles—will thrill your 
family, friends, and special acquaintances. 
A pertect and lovely 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 
Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 


{DEALS ore published Bi-Monthly. Full 
subscription details furnished with each 
copy 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





Wan 







FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
* PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
* OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
& + NEEDED - PRICE $1250 

. WRITE FOR DETAILS 
STA ' 
EiGIZa » JACK ADAIR 


"ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 





WRITE FOR 


NEA 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





| conducted without a budget. 
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other groups for their consideration. 

This example ol school-community | 
cooperation to study a growing social 
problem resulted in new community 
understanding based on facts. It was 
Special- 
ists were glad to give their services 
for such an undertaking. 





RHYMES AND VERSE 





Youth Speaks to the Young 
Dead Soldiers 


ARCHIBALD MACLEIsH’s poem, “The 
Young Dead Soldiers,” is printed on 
page 561 of this JourRNAL. In response 
to its publication some vears ago in 
THE JOURNAL, the students of Arsenal 
Fechnical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| wrote this composite reply: 


We sPEAK to you, young dead soldiers. 
We have heard you above the riotous 
noises. 


(Do you not hear us?) 
| Our hearts and our voices call to you 


across the black chasms of war 

And the bright fields of peace. 

We say, 

We are young. We live. W 
you, 

We say, 

As you have given in death, 

So shall we give in life—gladly, un- 
stintedly. 

We say, 


‘e remember 


We dedicate ourselves 

To those high principles which you 
died to preserve. 

We say, 

Your deaths are ours. 

We shall give them meaning, 

You were our brothers, our friends, 
our countrymen; 

We shall not forget you. 

We say, 

We shall live your 
dream it. 

We shall promote tolerance and jus- 
lice. 

We shall keep peace on the earth. 

Your misston shall be ours, God help- 
ing us. 

Ve are young, we say. 

We live. 

We remember you. 


A Prayer for Bill 
God, 


democracy, not 


PLEASE, 


Give me wisdom and judgment and 


understanding; 


Give me knowledge of when to 
help, and when to leave him alone 


to solve his own problems. 


Keep me 


A GRAND GIFT FOR... 


| SANTA BARBARA e 








{ie 


PULPIT-CHOIR 
cf rs 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL | 


DOCTORS rx 
MASTERS AX} 


BACHELORS Aw yy 













OR FROM. . . A TEACHER 
VIRGINIA CHURCH’S 
TEACHERS ARE PEOPLE 
with a foreword by Rupert Hughes 
Only $1 at your bookstore or postpaid from 
WALLACE HEBBERD, Publisher 


CALIFORNIA 


THIS NEW GIFT 


permanently solves your 
Christmas gift problem 
for Family - Friends 
Customers - Employees! 


OUT NOV. 1ST this idea thought of before? 


YEAR annually covers every important 


word fully indexed for easy 


ee) SPECIAL OFFER 


A’$10 VALUE, ONLY $5 


t, MAIL TODAY f 
DON'T DELAY! 


WRITE YEAR INC., 548 CRESTLINE DR. LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF 








Book Mss. Welcomed 


Every author delights in a best seller, but 


even a book with a limited audience can 
prove profitable when expertly promoted. 
We publish books of every category; our 
editors are cooperative. Write Dept. K for 
free literature. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 









NATIONAL PARKS 
TRAVELS » WESTERNS - ATOM BOMB 


} “ WAR THRILLS NOVELTIES 
| \ pea BIG 85 SUBJECT CATALOG, 4; IN STAMPS 
VOM | KODACHROME “WAIKIKI” SAMPLE 19 (srecvr sce) 





sient =—=NO C.0.0'S — NO FOREIGN SHIPMENTS ———= | 


| WORLD IN COLOR PRODUCTIONS, ELMIRA,N.Y. | 


BOOK Moo. WANTED 


BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
COMPLETE PRODUCTION SERVICE 
at low cost 
For our free booklet and estimate 
Write to Dept. A. 


BOOKMAN ASSOCIATES 
42 BROADWAY W YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Every Teacher 
in America Should 
See This Film— 


SAYS: A. D. HOLT 
NEA President 





For the first time the story 
of the National Education 


Association is told on the 
screen in color. 


The 35mm filmstrip includes 
98 frames of color photog- 
‘raphy and original art work. 
Running time about 15 min- 
utes on silent film-strip pro- 


jector. Commentary comes 


with each film. 


Order your copy today—$2 


—use blank below— 


Your State Education Association 


has prints to lend. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send us copies of the filmstrip 


$2. find cash, check, or money 


order enclosed. bill us. 


NAME 


POSITION 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOL 


If film is for showing before local education association, 


list here the name of the group 
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From overemphasizing activity 

And underemphasizing silence and 
solitude. 

Help me 

To awaken in him 
a wholesome curiousity 
this world; 

To 
in others. 


Help him 


about 


be sensitive to and interested 


To meet his disappointments and | 


failures; 
To accept his successes. 
Help him 
To be glad and anxious 
to doa little more than his share; 
To be willing at times 
to be part of the chorus 
and not always the center of the 
stage. 
Help him 
To know he is loved and needed 
for the little things he does; 
To be selfreliant 
but to know when to ask for help. 
Help him 
To grow and to stand on his own 
two feet 
And to be happy about it. 
—THEODORA JANE VAN 
Childhood Education. 


DE MARK in 





THE JOURNAL 





Journal Articles on Group Dynamics 


SoME of the readers who found 


| useful the series of articles on group 


dynamics in THE JOURNAL last year 
are writing to ask if there will be 
additional articles this year. Begin- 
ning in the January JOURNAL, there 
will be a series on group dynamics 


and the local association. 





HERE AND THERE 





Ask Your Theater Manager 
Ir The Fight for Better Schools, 


_the March of Time presentation of 


| thé public-school conditions in the 


country, has not been shown in your 
community, ask your theater manager 
to arrange an early showing. 

Think This Over 


IN CONNECTION with Millicent Tay- 


| lor’s ‘““The Grandest Profession There 


Is” [see page 598], you may be inter- 
ested in the following excerpts from 


another message to teachers by an- | 
Wilma | 


other newspaper reporter. 
Morrison, in a provocative article in 
The School Bulletin of Portland, 
Oreg., says in part: 


[Continued on page 636] 
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SCHOOL | 
Ideals 


An artistic book prepared specially for folks 
in the teaching profession. Clean American 
SCHOOL IDEALS with exquisite art repro- 
ductions in full natural ideal 
bulletin boards, — select poems — thoughts 
—homey philosophies—inspirational articles 
for all teachers. 


color, for 
















Teachers and pupils will discover a wealth 


of material and deep enjoyment of inspir- 
ing SCHOOL IDEALS. 


Full of wholesome AMERICAN principles 
for use in classroom projects and assign- 
ments —to instill an appreciation for the 
fine arts — ennobling and uplifting thoughts 
—the heritage of our history — and a rural 
school note in the modern world. 


You will read, use and cherish SCHOOL 
IDEALS in the classroom and in your home 
for many years to come. 


Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 






IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





A Key 
to 
Better Education 


The purposes of this 16- page 
booklet are to: 


1) show the tragic waste due 
to poor school district or- 
ganization ; 


2) describe satisfactory district 
organization; 
3) outline essential steps toward 


improved school districts. 


15¢ a copy, with usual NEA 
discounts, 


Orders for $1.00 or less must be 





accompanied by cash. 


' National Education Association 
| 1201 16th St..N.W. Wash. 6, D.C. 
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THE MERMAID, COPENHAGEN 


This Year, See... 





NORWAY'S GORGEOUS SCENERY 


SCAND 





CITY HALL, STOCKHOLM 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


Now, when out-of-season rates make travel 

economical and easy, come to Scandinavia! 

Here — in Denmark, Norway and Sweden — 

the “lands of the middle way” — you'll find 

much of interest in advanced social and 
' economic development. 

Seen today at their normal best, these 
small countries demonstrate a way of life — 
and an art of living — more easily observed 
here than in larger lands. 

Inspect the proving grounds of their re- 
markable progress: examine their enlight- 
ened school systems, modern libraries, hos- 
pitals and institutions. Study the architec- 
ture, the housing, the cooperative system. 

Travel agents are arranging educational 
tours. Hotels and food are good, everything 
is spotless. The opera, theatres and ballet 
invite you. And there’s superb winter sport. 


























































































































FREE! New brochure on educational travel 
and color booklet “Scandinavia Invites’. 
Box H, Scandinavian National Travel Com- 
mission, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
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[Continued from page 635] 
“Are those teachers who complain 
they have no social place in the com- 
munity, blind to the fact that they, 
of all professional people hold a 
magic key into the hearts and homes 


| of their town or their neighborhood? 








Ihey have the children and nowhere 
in his life is the intelligent parent 
so vulnerable as thru his children. 
“Be interested in my cuild and vou 
can have me and my house. You don’t 
have to love the whelp. (Tho, if you 
do, vou can have my purse too.) — Just 
recognize him, be willing to tell me 
how you see him developing—for good 
or ill—and your name will lead my 
roster as the most charming, intelli- 


| gent, and wonderful being it has been 


my privilege to know. 

“Do teachers know that manv of 
the best parents, the ones most intelli- 
gently interested in education are in 
mortal terror of approaching them 
for fear the teachers will think thev 
are apple-polishing for Junior? Do 
they realize how many of these people 
want to talk education and are very 
well able to hold their own (thru 
avid reading about new teaching de- 
velopments) with any educational 
group? 

“Many teachers know it, are warm 
and natural, making their own spon- 
taneous friendly gesture toward _par- 
ents. Many more of them behave as 
tho they dare not drop their guards 
for one minute lest they be taken 
advantage of.” 





DATES TO REMEMBER 





Meeting of Geography Teachers 


Tue National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers will hold its 35th 
annual meeting, November 25-26 at 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Members of all geographic organ- 
izations and persons interested in the 
field of geography are invited. For 
information, write to President Earl 
B. Shaw, State Teachers College, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Worldwide Bible Reading 


Worvipwive Bible Reading begins 
November 24 and continues until 
Christmas. Each year since World 
War II, millions of people across the 
world are given the impetus to read 
together the greatest passages in the 
Bible during the month between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

Worldwide Bible Reading is spon- 
sored by a laymen’s committee headed 








by President Truman in cooperation 
with the American Bible Society and 
state and local Bible societies. 

Universal Bible Sunday, December 
11, 1949, is the peak point in church 
encouragement of the reading of the 
Bible. 

Lists of readings and further in- 
formation: may be had from local. YM 
and YWCAs, or write to the American 
Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


School Administration 

Workshop 

Hr workshop on state school ad- 
ministration, to be conducted by the 
Study Commission of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
will be held November 27-December 
10 at Biloxi, Miss. The annual meet- 
ing of the council will be held in 
Biloxi, December 6-10. 

Among speakers at the meeting wii 
be NEA Executive Secretary Willard 
E. Givens and US Commissioner of 
Education Earl J. McGrath.  Pres- 
ident of the council is State Superin- 
tendent Clyde A. Erwin of North 
Carolina. 


State 


Negro History Week 

Necro History Week will be cele- 
brated February 12-19. Its aim is to 
emphasize freedom with opportunity 
as the unfinished task of democracy. 
For information as to materials avail- 
able to help with this observance, 
write to Associated Publishers, 1538 
Ninth St. Northwest, Washington 1, 
D.C. 





NEW LIFE MEMBERS 





ALABAMA—James F. Davidson 
ConneEcTICUT—Fennessey Canty ' 
FLoripA—Sidney L. Horne 
MASSACHUSETTS—Joel Berg, Jr. 
MicHIGAN—Leland J. Dolan 
Missourt—Veryl B. Young 
NEBRASKA—Flora Dutcher 
SouTH CAROLINA—Bessie E. Honor 
VirGINIA— Mildred F. Lucas 
PHILIPPINEs—Jesus I. Martinez 


John K. Norton is head of the department 
of educational administration and professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 
with 
school 


FORMERLY 
fornia, 


the Long Beach, Cali- 
system, Lotene Willard is 
now teaching in Los Angeles in the Bell 
Highschool. 

Pauline Dudley has made a study of the 
conflicts between adolescent girls and their 
parents, with implications for curriculum 
planning. 

[Continued on page 640] 
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Minutia 


AskED how many seconds there are 
in a minute, six-year-old Connie gave 
one of those answers which transcends 
impudence and goes over 


into phi- 
losophy: * 


Do you mean a real minute 
big wait-a-minute?” 


You All Is Plural 
Come all of you from other 
parts, 
Both city folks and rural, 
And listen while I tell you this, 
The “you all” plural! 


all 


or a great 


word 


When we say “you must 


come down” 
Or “we all shall be lonely,’ 
We mean a dozen folks, per- 


haps, 


Ind not one person only. 


If I should say to Hiram Jones, 
For instance, you all are lazy, 
Or will you all lend me your knife, 
He'd think that 1 was crazy. 


Now tf you'd be more sociable. 
And with us often mingle. 
You'd find that on the native tongue, 


“You all” is never single. 


—PERCY MC DONALD 
in Conference News, an anecdotal 
record of the Fourth National Confer- 


ence of County and Rural Area Su- 
perintendents. 
Tragicomedy 
It was after school, and red- 
haired Jerry had just finished 
cleaning the boards for Miss 
Jones. “Why can’t you be like 
this during school hours?” asked 


the teacher as she placed her arm 
about the shoulders of the little 
fellow who caused 90% of her 
prematurely gray hairs. “You're 
an entirely different person after 
school. You seem really to want 
to be friendly and helpful.” 
Turning half-tearful eyes that 
two hours before had flashed un- 
daunted defiance to the stern 
commands of his teacher, Jerry 


replied, “Ain’t it funny, Miss 
Jones—I was just thinkin’ the 
same thing about you.”—a. J. FOY 


CROSS. 


Unaccustomed as | Am 


So MANY anecdotes are related 
about George Lyman Kittredge, late 
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professor of Harvard, that we don’t 
know whether the following one is 
true or not. But legend has it that 


he was lecturing on a rather high plat- 
form. He had a habit of getting close 
and closer to the as he 
eloquent, notwithstanding 


waxed 
that he 


edge 


“That's how they make angels, mister” 





REPRINTED FROM THIS WEEK MAGAZINE. 


THE UNITED NEWSPAPERS MAGAZINE CORPORATION 


was nearly giving the apprehensively 
watching students a break- 
down. 

One day he fell off. He picked him- 
self up, dusted himself off, and with 
all the aplomb in the world 
announced, “This is the first 
have ever fallen 
audience!” 


nervous 


calmly 
time I 
to the level of my 
* 

TEACHERS hear innumerable 
speeches, a fact which prompts us to 
invite you to send us the 
cleverest extemporaneous 
remark fand the circum- 
stances surrounding it] 
you have ever heard a 
speaker make. 

Send to THE JOURNAL 
also student poems, bo- 
ners, and other items for 
this page. 


From the Classroom 


... of Martha Stroud, 
Dexter, Ga.: “A young 
pupil of mine defined an 
astronomer as a man who 
looks at the moon when 
he is not in love.” 

.. . of Lucille Everly 
via The Instructor: 
“Asked what color a gray 
crayon was, Gary an- 
swered, ‘Dark white, 
which he hastily amended 
to ‘Light black.” 

... of Betty Swoyer, Al- 


te 


COPYRIGHT 1949 





lentown, Pa., whose first-graders were 
making pumpkins. To praise the face 


one child had made on lits pumpkin, 


she said, “Peter, I like your face.” His 

reply was, “Yours isn't bad, either.” 
Recess-ional 

\ FAVORITE item from The 

Indiana Teacher's “Recess 


Stuff” [first cousin to our “Re- 


cess” page| is the following: 
“We have a poem from a 
third-grader whose typing and 


spelling have given her work a 
wonderful The 
author is Miss Judy Pigman, ol 
School 57 
we hereby 


7est. young 
in Indianapolis, and 


congratulate her 


teacher, May McBride, who 
might have blue-penciled the 
Muse, but didn’t: 


BY THE RADIO 
I listen to the radio every 
chanch I get and when they trun 
the program of I go into a fit 
We listen to the murders 
where they screem and grone. \W 
the comedies and listen to 
Spike Jone’s. 
Then when it’s time to go to bed I do 
not ask to heat 


e listen to 


wish to go I 


another one quite long and sloe. 

“Under the poem is a footnote that 
we enjoyed as much as the verse: 
“This Poem was Pobleished by Judy Ara 


Pigman, Pigman’s Co.” 





REPRINTED FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 
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My membership helps me to obtain: | 


Higher Salary 
and improved working conditions 


Enereased Security 
thru tenure, retirement, and defense of rights : 


More Friendly Public Support 
and better educational legislation 


Helpful Information 
thru research and publications 


Professional Growth and Advancement 
thru conventions, workshops, travel, and teach- 
ing helps 


Professional Standards 
thru recruitment, certification, and codes of ethics 


Leadership Opportunities 
thru committees, departments, and_ delegate 
assemblies 


Participation in International Activities 
to build a better world thru education 


SEE your membership representative today. By working for a united 
profession, you help yourself, strengthen teaching, improve the 


schools, and advance educational opportunities for all the people. 
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Everybody knows that most electricity is 
generated from steam made with coal. So 
you're right if you answer “coal.” But if 
you've ever been down in a modern mine 
and seen the wonderful machines—all 
powered by electricity—that miners use 
today, you wouldn't be far wrong if you put 
“electricity” first. The picture at the right 
shows a mine directly serving a power plant 
—a plant that in turn serves a lot of coal 
mines as well as mining and industrial cities. 


F 
a 


= = @ wp 
NSCUOATON COAL COMBE SS 
| 


The mining of coal, which is so vital to me me ” pall 
industrial and electrical power production, mn : 
is today highly industrialized too. The pic- 
ture, below, left, for example, shows the 
supply warehouse of a single mining opera- 
tion—with thousands of spare items needed 
in modern mining. The “miners” (below, 
right) are a crew of electricians, maintain- 
ing one of the mine-owned transmission 
lines feeding all parts of a big Midwestern 
coal mining operation. 





To help students get a real knowledge of coal mining, 
we've just printed a complete, new illustrated booklet, 
“a DOWN-TO-EARTH PICTURE OF COAL.” For a specimen 
copy of this valuable teaching aid, mail this coupon. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 





i Southern Building, Washington 3, D.C. 
te 
" Please send me my free copy of 
ye | A Down-to-Eartu Picrurr or Coat. 
BITUMINOUS & COAL , ae 
i Name__ ——— 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE \ Street__ ; ars as = 

A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | City—___ Zone- State—__ 

| 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 








ALBERT 
CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A, 





TEACHERS’ 
HOME OFFICE: 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Efficient —Discriminating—Reliable National Service for Teachers and Schools. 
Correspondent Agencies: New York City and Spokane, Washington 


Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of educatien. 
Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge Is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement te teachers. Through our ethene 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is mationwide) Member N.A.T.A. 








AGENCY SINCE 1885 


Member NATA 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, Rocky Moupn- 
tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or California, 
we can find it for you. 


410-412 Weston Bldg. 30th Year Clinton, Iowa 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





| 


| 


ba 
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Young Music Students Play Own Compositions 


aly These children are in beginner’s 


class of the preparatory Inctetsiint, 
School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 


versity. 


piano lesson on a paper key board. 


But unlike most piano students, these 


boys 


ct ym posit 1Ons. 


drilled in finger exercises that are only 


notes, they 


simple melodies from the first. 


As the children learn to play these 
songs, they are taught the principles 
of ear training, rhythm, rote playing, 


They are practicing their 


and girls will play their own 
For instead of being 


are given folk songs and 


notation, transposition and control of 
the arm, hand, fingers. Along with this, 
they learn scale and hand building 


and the elements of harmony. 


| The ages of the students range from 
| six to sixteen. Both piano and strings 
| are taught. Special talents are not re- 
| quired—merely special knowledge by 
teachers as to how to develop that 
latent musical ability that nearly all 
people have (a subject intensiv ely 
studied by educators in recent years). 


THE ABOVE INFORMATION comes to you from 
v School of Music. 


| the Northwestern | 


niversit 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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Harry A. Fosdick has spent 12 years ij 
public-relations work, including work in th 
Navy and State Department of 
in California. 


Education 


IN CONNECTION with his work in rural andf 
mountain Frank Angel, Jr., had 
local industries as { 

means of bettering these 


schools, 
worked to develop 
isolated areas. 

M. L. Wardell has written a good deal o1 
history, Political History of th 
1838-1907 Outlin 
Medieval Moder 


including 


Cherokee Nation, 


and 


and References and 


History. 


for 


Vernal. H. Carmichael was editor of The 
National Business Education Quarterly, offi 
cial publication of the NEA Department off 
Susiness Education, 1944-47. 


William N. McGowan was formerly a con- 


sultant in the Bureau of Aviation Educa- 
Division of Secondary Education, 


fornia State 


tion, Calis 


Department of Education. 
Vernon Langille is now publications edi 
tor for the information service at the 


State 
University of 


lowa in lowa City. 


Durinc 1941 thru 1946, Charles C. Wilson 
was professor of health education at Teach4 
‘ 


ers College, Columbia 


Gerald A. Yoakam 
in elementary 
of Pittsburgh. 


University. \ 
is director 
the 


of courses] 


education at University 


H 
1 


Millicent Taylor—known to NEA conven-§ 
tion-goers as the 
porter in the 
for 


attractive white-haired re-§ 
room—has a national® 
reporting 
Christian 


pi CSS 
excellence in 
the 


reputation hei 


education news in Science 


Monitor. 


Laura Zirbes, author of 
magazine 


many books and 


articles, was formerly chairman § 
of the Board of Editors of Childhood Educa- 


fion, 


BEFORE going to the University of Texas, 
Mary Buice was assistant professor of physi- 
cal education at Mississippi State College 
for Women. 

Allison Davis has written four 
most recent of 


the J 
which Social-Class Jn- ¥ 
fluences Upon Learning, the Inglis Lecture, 
1948, at Harvard University. 


Robert D. Hess was formerly research as- 


sistant in the department of Education at 
the University of Chic 


Robert C. Taber is the 1949 chairman of 
the Delinquency Section of the National } 
Conference of Social Work. 


books, 
was 


1 
igo. 


Hettie R. Bachman is a 
of the Philadelphia AAUW. 

Mary Noecker of Area G of | 
the Education Association’s De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 


board membe! 


is director 
Michigan 


Co-auTHors Amo DeBernardis and Karl 
Ernst have done a good deal of writing sep- 


arately—Mr. DeBernardis in Nation’s School 


and Educational Screen; and Mr. Ernst in 
Music Educators Journal and Educational  } 
Music Magazine. 


Co-auTuors of this month’s FTA story, | 
Dorothy DeBoer and William V. Rehman, | 
are president and past-president of the Eta | 
Pi Alpha chapter. Mrs. DeBoer is attending 
the School of Education at Seattle Pacific 
College, and Mr. Rehman is teaching sixth 
grade at Kirkland, Washington. 
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